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The Seminar in Mexico, eighth annual session, July 8-28, 1933 


® THE SEMINAR is a venture in international relations. It explores forces which lie 
beneath the surface. It combines search for facts with sympathetic interpretation; stimu- 
lus of new scenes and intimate contacts with those who are shaping the policies of their 
country. There is opportunity for informal good times and latitude for individual 
investigation. 


@ SESSIONS of the Seminar are held in Cuernavaca and Mexico City. Lectures and 
discussion groups on arts, archaeology, literature, social forces and economic problems. 
The program is planned and led by authorities on Latin America from Mexico and the 
United States. 


® FIELD TRIPS are made to historical and archaeological sites, charming villages and 
rural schools. Supplemental program is continued in August in Oaxaca, Michoacan, 
Guadalajara and Tasco. 


® COSTS are low. There is a wide choice of travel routes. Rates cover practically all 
expense. 


From New York, via steamer, July 5—August 8, $335.00 


From Chicago, via rail, July 5—July 31, $306.10 
From Los Angeles, via rail, July 3—August 2, $333.00 
From Brownsville, Texas, via plane, July 8-29, $245.00 


From New Orleans, via steamer, June 30—August 1, $287.50 
Further information on program, travel, trips, sent on request 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, Inc. 


An educational, non-profit organization incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 


Stuart Chase, Chairman Walter Frank, Treasurer Hubert C. Herring, Director 


Room 1300, 112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


(Cultural Travel 
in EUROPE 


HIS SUMMER, there are opportunities to 

travel, live and study in Germany, Italy, Spain 
or England on specially prepared tours of these 
countries which include courses in languages and other 
subjects at famous foreign universities. There are also 
specialized professional tours without university 
sessions. Eminent authorities will accompany the 
tours as Educational Directors. 

These Study Tours are designed particularly for 
students, teachers, and professional people who 
wish to travel and study in Europe under proper 
guidance and at moderate expense. 


GERMAN STUDY TOUR 


(Promoted under the auspices of the Germanistic 
Society of America) 

Sailing on the S.S. Columbus June 30. July 9 to 

Aug. 16 in Berlin attending University of Berlin. 

Then a comprehensive tour of Germany. Return 

on S.S. Albert Ballin Sept. 8. Tour is of 70 days’ 

duration. (University fee is 100 marks, about $25.) 


ITALIAN STUDY TOURS 


(Sponsored by the Casa Italiana of Columbia University) 


Two sailings from New York, June 15 and July 8, 
on the new Italian liner Conte di Savoia. The 
tours are divided into three groups. 


1. Tourist steamship passage to Italy and return, 
including course on Italy aboard ship; return 
date optional. 

2. Attend University of Perugia; sail July 8, 
return Aug. 24. 

3. Tour Europe; sail June 15, return July 31. 

(Extension 9-day tour of Italy, after end of sum- 
mer session at Perugia.) 


TOUR OF SPAIN — Sailing June 24th on S.S. Rex. 
July 3 to 29 attending University of Madrid; tour 
of Spain; arrive New York Aug. 22. 


LITERARY HISTORICAL TOUR OF ENGLAND, of 
67 days’ duration, sailing June 30 on S.S. Majestic. 
Giving its members an opportunity to attend 
summer courses at Oxford University; also include 


the World Federation of Education Convention in 
Dublin. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RESIDENTIAL STUDY TOUR of 
70 days, sailing June 22. The University of Ken- 
tucky in codperation with the Psychological 
Institute of Vienna is offering summer courses in 
psychology. One month’s residence in Vienna. 
Other Tours are: Engineering, Zodlogical and 
Physical Education. 


ACADEMIC CREDITS MAY BE ACQUIRED 
BY MEETING REQUIREMENTS 


Folders about each one of these Educational 
Tours have been prepared and will be sent 
you if you write stating which tour you are 
interested in. 
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No more 
Buu G BACK THE }epora 


We've abolished the restaurant check room tip 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* *« 
* * 
* * 


AGAIN STATLER HOTELS PIONEER 


% Think of it! No more tips to check room attendants at our public 
restaurants. We’ve banned these gratuities...for once and for all. 

This check room toll-taking has been part and parcel of hotel 
usage for decades past. It has a/ways annoyed us. We have felt that 
it was an imposition on our dining room patrons and have continually 


tried to limit it. Now in Statler Hotels it’s over... finished. Atten- 
dants at the check rooms of our public restaurants wi// not expect... 
and cannot accept...a tip. We know you will approve... and 


applaud ...this reform and cooperate with us in making it fully 
2ffective. 

These hotels have always tried to smooth the hotel patron’s way. 
They were the first to bar gratuity-soliciting attendants in wash- 
rooms, the first to reduce news stand and cigar stand prices to street 
store scales. They were the first to introduce most of the features of 
the modern hotel. 

You remember, of course... that it was the Statler Hotels that 
pioneered practically afl the conveniences and comforts you demand 
today...a private bath with every room, free radio reception, 
etc., etc. The list of these Statler innovations is long... and is con- 
stantly being added to, as our spirit of service marches on. 


* HOTELS STATLER « 


Boston - Buffalo - Cleveland . Detroit . St. Louis 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA IS THE STATLER IN NEW YORK 
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N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917; authorized December 21, 1921. 
resident, Lucius R, Eastman. Secretary, Ann Reed Brenner. Treasurer. Arthur Kellogg. 
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Across the miles 


comes 4 N/ELCOME VOICE 


It may be the voice of a son or daughter away at school. 
Of a mother or father in a distant city. Of a friend or 
neighbor who is wondering how you are. Of a business 
associate upon whose quickly spoken words some great 
decision rests. 

Across the miles, the telephone brings those voices 
to you and carries your voice in answer. A bell rings and 
you reach out your hand, knowing that somewhere— 
near or far—another hand is reaching toward you. 

The telephone enlarges the lives and opportunities 
of all who use it because it enlarges the power to com- 
municate through speech. Contacts with people, ideas 
exchanged, words spoken—by these are our minds 
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stimulated and the entire business of living made more 
pleasant and productive. ' 

Because the telephone is so important to so many 
people, the Bell System strives to make its full useful- 
ness available to every one, everywhere, at all times. 
Always it tries to emphasize the close contact between 
each telephone user and the unseen men and women 
who make good service possible. Always it aims to serve 
with courtesy, dispatch and sympathetic understanding. 

Your telephone offers you the service of a friend. At 
any hour of the day or night, you have but to turn to it 
_to command as many as you need of the Bell System’s 
army of carefully trained workers. 
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Files of Survey Graphic will be found in public and college libraries. 
| issues are indexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
k the Librarian. 


TRESGIST)-OF IT 


Y the final article of a series of three, SAMUEL S. FEts sets forth 
(page 197) his plan to restore purchasing power—a plan based 
on his experience as manufacturer and leading citizen of 
iladelphia. Reasonable, unafraid in the face of panic, eager to 
amine new ways and to experiment, Mr. Fels contributes notably 
an understanding of our times and of the times that are to follow. 
.e articles in Survey Graphic will form chapters in Mr. Fels’ 
ok, This Changing World, to be published by Houghton, 
ffiin. 


OCIAL workers who have been at their jobs long enough to 
remember the saloons in the tenement areas of cities are highly 
mpetent witnesses on the subject and none more so than ALBERT 
KENNEDY (page 203). His experience combines residence in 
‘ial settlements in Boston, Brooklyn and New York City, visits to 
‘tually every large city in the country, and work on the commit- 
> which made a study of the working of the Eighteenth Amend- 
nt for the National Federation of Settlements, of which he is 
retary. For some time past he has been headworker of the 
niversity Settlement in New York City. 
Mr. Kennedy’s article will be followed in later issues by two 
ners on related subjects. WuiTinc WILLiAMs is making a first- 
nd appraisal of the working of the Canadian systems of liquor 
ntrol from the point of view of a journalist and student of social 
nditions. What he writes will add substance and clarity to the 
ual hasty applause of thirsty week-enders from the States. Dr. 
4VEN Emerson of the staff of Survey Associates will discuss the 
nflict in evidence of the hearty old men who have been drinkers 
their lives, and the statistical tables of drinkers and non-drinkers 
yen out by insurance companies. 


| the midst of the violent discussion of some parts of the report of 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, it appears that 
yup medicine is being practiced in various parts of the United 


States and practiced successfully. Usually it centers around a 
hospital or a clinic, and the variety of methods of organization and 
of payment by patients will presently offer a valuable body of 
experience. The description of it (page 207) is by MicuarL M. 
Davis, director of medical services of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
who first broached the subject in Survey Graphic as early as 
November 1927. 


HE striking photographs (page 210) are a selection from Lewis 

W. Hine’s latest batch of work portraits, this time among the 
threads and dye-vats of the Shelton Looms in New York City. Mr. 
Hine’s recent volume, Men at Work (Macmillan), has reached 
across seas and is to be reviewed in Die Neue Stadt, Frankfort. 


EOPLE, especially collegians and social workers, are asking 

whether Right and Wrong mean anything more than individual 
taste and the fashions of one’s time and place. RicHarp C. 
Casort thinks they do mean more; indeed that they have as stub- 
born and as inconvenient an objectivity as the facts of physiology. 
He undertakes to prove this in a forthcoming book called The 
Meaning of Right and Wrong (Macmillan—May 1933), from 
which a chapter (What Men Rise To, page 212) is brought out 
here through the courtesy of the publishers. Physician, specialist in 
the heart, founder of hospital social service, president in 1931 of the 
National Conference of Social Work, since 1920 professor of social 
ethics, Harvard University, Dr. Cabot’s writings record the quest 
that has engaged him back of and beyond his professional and social 
pioneering—his inveterate searchings of the human spirit. 


T is commonly held nowadays that the railroads must be united in 
a few strong systems. Far-seeing folk go further—they are for a 
single inclusive system. GEORGE FosTeR PEABopy carries the argu- 
ment forward by one more step—government ownership. He would 
have One Big Railroad 'and have Uncle Sam own and operate it. 
In no other way, he believes, can railroads serve their social 
purposes rather than operate solely to make a profit; be fair to 
shippers (who are all of us) and to bondholders (who include great 
numbers of us, small fry with our earnings tied up). Mr. Peabody 
has been an investment banker, in close touch with railroad 
management and finance for more years than perhaps he would 
care to have set down in this public place, (page 215). 


HE most cheering words in this issue are KARL A. MENNINGER’S 

description (page 217) of how to combat panic fear. Quite 
definite steps can be taken by a leader who is trusted and is able to 
use both reasoning and emotion in his leadership. Dr. Menninger 
is associate professor and mental-hygiene counselor at Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kansas, where he is also in private practice as a 
psychiatrist. 
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PLANNING FOR PURCHASING POWER 


BY SAMUEL S. FELS 


DRAWINGS BY HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


taught an economist who broke with the old traditions 

of his discipline, a lank, middlewestern sage who looked 
at life from fresh angles. He saw what was happening to our 
economic position, and forecast its revolutionary conse- 
quences. In his New Basis of Civilization, published twenty 
years ago (he had been expounding the same idea for an 
earlier twenty years) Prof. Simon N. Patten wrote: 


= many years at our University of Pennsylvania there 


Those who predict tomorrow’s economic states from a study of 
the economic states of Rome or Venice overlook the difference 
between a society struggling to meet a deficit and one so well 
satisfied that thought can be centered on the equitable distribution 
of a surplus. 


Dread of famine, of starvation, of incapacity to raise and 
make enough for our needs, runs back beyond the written 
memories of men. The deep-seated habit of thrift owes its 
origin to this state of affairs. Now after eons of risks and 
fears we have reached a complete reversal of this situation 
in our unleashed productive capacity and our vast accumu- 
lations of capital. There is the incentive to make the most 
out of our new estates. Our enlarged capacity to produce is 
capable of further—almost indefinite—enlargement; but 
we are oppressed with the wastes, miseries, inhibitions and 
injustices which issue 
from our slow adjust- 
ment of consumption 
LO theme branes 
wrought by non-hu- 
man energy and the 
machine. 

Our rebel instincts, 
therefore, as well as 
our knack for busi- 
ness enterprise can 
be engaged. I have 
enough confidence in 
my fellows to know 
that when they are 
really aroused they 
will arrive at solu- 
tions, even though 


Here an American manufacturer gives the forward thrust of his 
experience and undismayed thinking. Two earlier articles 
traced how, engrossed by our leaping productive capacities, 
we were unprepared for their recoil in collapsed earnings 
and purchasing power. But as Mr. Fels sees it, to set out to 
stabilize them is no more a dash at the windmills than it was 
to set out to achieve elasticity in currency and banking 
through the Federal Reserve System. To his mind the crux of 
any American economic planning lies in such a purpose; and 
the Federal Trade System through which (as here set forth) 
he would implement that purpose is a proposal which in its 
sheer simplicity and force will provoke widespread attention. 


the process may mean tearing down or radically modifying 
much that has become traditional. An enlightened social 
sense is gathering headway, and mankind has achieved 
enough collective experience and capacity to place the 
whole population on a more satisfactory footing. 


pee from many streams make up most of the avail- 
able capital, through which, as money or credit, we set up 
and run our industrial mechanism. When capital floods it 
finds its way into unneeded and over-expanded enterprises, 
whose output overburdens the market. There is such a thing 
as glutted capital (as we witnessed in our boom years) 
but there has been no concerted public attempt in America 
to divert the streams that feed it into an ampler flow of wages, 
—into the great source of purchasing power, which this 
very process has artificially shrunk. Spending and saving 
(reinvesting) must be put in balance. We shall be compelled 
to open up increased consumption by such a concerted 
move or drift into state socialism, communism or some other 
form of collective economic life in which the profit incentive 
may be wiped out altogether;—however much many of 
us regard such a course as unsound. 

Many look to the income tax as an effective means for 
disgorging private 
profits. Laws which 
levy on incomes and 
inheritances are an 
indirect recognition 
by the public of the 
inequalities in our 
present distribution 
of wealth. They are 
in line with that mod- 
ern principle of taxa- 
tion—itself a similar 
recognition—that the 
burden of govern- 
ment should be dis- 
tributed in accord- 
ance with ability to 
pay. We must bear 
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in mind, at this point, that along with our post-war pros- 
perity with its lavish private expenditures went loose 
disbursement of governmental revenues. And along with 
the subsequent deflation has come a natural recoil on the 
part of taxpayers against this waste—and the graft that has 
gone with it. We have drives for economy, local.and na- 
tional, which seek to cut out the slack but may also cripple 
essential services, such as education, health and recreation. 
Here, whatever our present set-backs, the need is for larger 
public investment. The rebellious citizen who contends 
that “‘all governmental expenditures should be cut in 
half’? would very likely be the first to complain not only if 
his fire or police protection were seriously impaired, but also 
if parks, schools and hospitals should be lopped down. in 
that fashion. Our expenditures for medical care and cul- 
tural opportunities must be vastly increased if we are to 
put everybody in a civilized position. ‘These services will be 
claimants through taxation for a larger share of the na- 
tional income and in turn will yield employment, purchasing 
power and consumers’ “‘goods”’ of a high if intangible order. 

In so far as such taxation applies, however, to corporate 
incomes, the practice in business circles in many cases is to 
treat it as part of the cost of production, and therefore the 
tax is eventually paid by the purchaser in higher prices. 
In so far as the income tax is personal, it puts the load of 
governmental services directly upon the shoulders of those 
best able to carry them and thus, indirectly, eases the house- 
hold budgets of the lower: income groups. Nonetheless, if 
our first concern is not so much to shake down the benefits 
of civilization as it is to raise earning and purchasing power 
from below; as an energizing force both for economic 
stability and for democratic well-being, we should not have 
to rely on such round-about methods. 
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Wage-earners must share more fully in the flow of wealth 
at its source, and make their own choices in spending it. 


URTHER studies of income distribution in this country 

must be awaited before we can determine accurately the 
relative trends of wages and profits in recent years. The 
general figures for all lines of business do not indicate that 
money wages have failed to keep pace, but those for dis- 
tribution of the total manufacturing income, especially in’ 
the period of 1927-29, do. They show a great increase in 
profits compared to wages. To quote Dr. Joseph H. Willits, 
now dean of the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 
(formerly head of its Industrial Research Department): 

The chief progress which economics has made in the last twenty- 
five years has been through the application of statistics to economic 
discussion, thereby lessening the area of ‘guess and opinion and 
enlarging the area of definitely established fact upon which useful 
social action can confidently rest. . . . The first step in planning 
seems to me to be to end the “‘blind-man’s buff” way in which this 
country considers its economic problems. For example, it is stupid 
of us that we are not in a position to follow currently and much 
more accurately than we can the national trend of aggregate 
wages compared with the national trend of aggregate profits. 
. . . We need a study of the growth of profits in the decade 1922-32 
in all lines—comparing them with the decade before. The neces- 
sary statistical facts can, I think, be obtained. Such a study, includ- 
ing also prices and wages and ratios of wages to prices per capita, 
would show how much wage-earners have lost in their total 
command over goods. 


Whatever the trend, there remains the traditional dis- 
parity of wages, which has come down to us from the old 
industrial revolution; which, in the new, is aggravated by 
their obvious lag behind our advances in production. 

Now it is evident that if we are to advance wages, generally 
and materially, we have a big task in hand. The normal 
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operations of economic forces may help. Mechanization 
itself, lessened chances for foreign investment, a fall in long 
and short interest rates, the keen competition which our 
excess Capacity is forcing on most producers,—these, in 
combination, might lower prices and profits and augment 
the relative share of the total national income that goes to 
labor. But with wages, themselves, lowering because of 
mechanization and rate cuts, no one can be sure that the 
outcome may not be quite the opposite. Competition alone 
will not serve as a dependable force in facilitating the de- 
sired readjustment. Yet every gain from invention, every 
increase in productivity, which now tends to slip through the 
fingers of the wage-earner who operates the machine, might 
be used as a leverage for increasing wages. Moreover, if we 
are not to defeat our own ends, increased wages must be 
drawn from some other source than increased prices. They 
must be higher real wages;—that is, higher wages in terms 
of price—of what the wage-earner’s money will buy. 

The flow of current wealth from production is there to tap 
for this purpose if we will. It shows itself in surpluses and 
profits which in normal times run from abundance to excess. 
Enhance wages by reducing profits, and profits would still 
be sufficient to furnish capital to finance new undertakings 
in a country already provided with basic plants and equip- 
ment. The absence of a glut of capital seeking outlet (in the 
hands of owners) would mean fewer of those useless and 
speculative additions to manufacturing plants which have 
exaggerated over-production in our present restricted 
markets for goods. And so far as the needs of the expanded 
markets opened up by the enhanced wage-earning go, the 
savings afforded by higher wages would themselves supply 
much new capital to the common store, though it would 
not come, as heretofore, so largely from the profit-takers. 
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Such a new routing of the flow of currently created wealth 
could not, of course, be effected without enlightened co- 
operation on the part of profit-receivers, or in the absence 
of that, without governmental compulsion. I can see the 
difficulties in either course, but they seem to me no less 
surmountable than those which our ancestors scaled in 
settling and developing the North American Continent. 
They are difficulties of another sort—and we must face them 
in a setting entirely different from anything our grandfathers 
knew with their raw frontier and their meager mechanical 
equipment. It is obvious that the impoverishment with 
which we have been surrounded during the depression has 
come from neither scarcity nor lack of tools. We, who have 
learned how to produce aplenty, must find how to buy aplenty. 
The base for our planning must be the America of today. 


TARTING in with a standard of living far lower than 
that of the United States or even of Western Europe, and 
starting in without the mechanistic set-up of the West, the 
Russians have attempted a solution by combining an 
economic with a political revolution. In sequence to a revolt 
against autocracy they took over and socialized their 
means of production, engaged in vast new construction and 
set out to eliminate private ownership and profit. And in 
their stride, they have sought to bring an agricultural 
people abreast of industrialism. So doing, they have placed 
huge orders for American electrical and mechanical 
equipment, and have adopted our advances both in applied 
science and in scientific management. Can we in turn apply 
to the uses of democracy some of the principles evolved in 
the prosecution of their Five Year Plan? This question has 
been driven home by the fact that Soviet Russia has been 
reported free of unemployment. 
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Now our economic life in the United States is organized 
on a minority ownership basis. Those who have a certain 
kind of ability and those blessed with a certain turn of 
fortune, function as owners. Yet they have little to distin- 
guish them in intrinsic qualities from the vast numbers of 
men and women who cannot be so classed. Our system 
rests on the sanctity of time and more often than not on a 
belief that it is the only, the natural method; though it is 
entirely man-made. We may not take to the Soviet formula, 
but we have need for a fresh concertedness in addressing 
ourselves to our own arrangements. 


I es materials are ready with which we may fashion 
the tools to attack our problem. For example, it has 
been a common practice among us to make yearly budgets. 
We do this as individuals, companies and institutions; as 
cities, states and nation. Now the Russian Five Year Plan 
is built up out of many such budgets. Their factual work 
may have been correct, though they seem to have mis- 
calculated the vagaries of the human element. Their gains 


and shortcomings, on this front and that, have attracted 


the attention of the world. Whether or not in the large the 
Russians have used good judgment when it comes to pro- 
jecting their plans is a question for time to tell, but they 
have shown daring and imagination now. 

With us many industrial plants have departments de- 
voted to planning. Their experts apply methods of scientific 
precision to the processes to be correlated. A new technique 
of research, surveys and budgets has thus come into use 
which will make us readier to apply it to our course in 


THE ROCKET-MOTOR OF THE WAGE-EARNING MARKET 


Throughout the early stages of the depression we saw it turn in reverse—unemploy- 
ment, reduced earnings, reduced spendings, reduced sales, reduced production, more 
unemployment—that was the sequence—the situation worse at every revolution. 
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wider affairs. Budgets for whole industries are the logical 
next steps; and budgets that lead further ahead. In working 
out any plan, we use as indicators information, principles 
and ideas that have come from past experiences. Many have 
tended to sheer away from attempts at reading long-range 
prospects, believing that this can only be guess-work. Yet 
we have come to see in our large enterprises that the “‘guess”’ 
can more and more be minimized as our technique develops. 

With the help of research, other advances in management 
have blossomed out from similar buds. As time goes on, we 
shall unquestionably become accustomed to large-scale 
budgeting and forecasting and, with it, to more thorough- 
going attempts to achieve coordination, avoid pitfalls and 
control the future, all as integral parts of the human job. 

My belief is that the American imagination will take 
hold of the idea of social-economic planning, and that we 
shall witness its expansion in concentric circles; industry- 
wide, nation-wide and world-wide. The response to the 
early proposals made by Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Company shows the nascent public interest. 
Beginnings have been made by trade associations which 
give credence to the forecast that industries will become as 
important as geographical states in the framework of 
American life. Projects for a national economic council 
with a constellation of constituent industrial councils have 
been brought forward by the Harriman report of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and by the LaFollette bill in 
the United States Senate. The former envisions a voluntary 
scheme of association on the part of producers; the latter 
would have government authority behind fact-finding and 
organization, and would bring consumers and 
labor into the set-up. 

Private enterprise frees initiative; but we see 
that private enterprise, if left loose-jointed 
and uncoordinated, lets the common life 
down. The need is for fresh team-plays, for 
planning and controls from raw materials up, 
over credit, production and distribution, that 
will give new order and security and, at the 
same time, will preserve initiative and freedom. 


S a point of attack my own thought runs 
toward the organization of a Trade 
System which, to my mind, would be as practi- 
cable to organize as was the Federal Reserve 
System or the Income Tax System. The Federal 
Trade System, as I see it, would require a 
central board of, say, seven outstanding men, 
to be presided over by a man of the calibre 
of Thomas W. Lamont, Owen D. Young, or 
Alfred E. Smith. The first duty of this board, 
under empowering acts of Congress, would be 
to segregate into large units the different in- 
dustrial operations that more naturally fit to- 
gether and to institute in each an association 
of employers which might be called a Guild. 
Every corporation employing a minimum 
number of workers would be obliged to join 
such a guild if its products enter into interstate 
commerce. The sound movement toward fed- 
eral incorporation is in line with such a sug- 
gestion. . 
Such a set-up would not be unlike the 
schemes for organizing industry on a national 
scale already mentioned, but J would have 
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ts activities focused as sharply at the start as 
were those of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Its immediate objective would be 
he prevention of unemployment by the 
removal of the difficulties that stand in 
he way of releasing the normal con- 
umptive powers of the people. To this end a 
staff of experts should keep the central board 
‘and the public) closely in touch with price, 
orofit and wage conditions. The board should 
lave unequivocal power to examine the books 
and operations of any member of a guild, on 
he ground that all such business is invested 
with a public interest. Through the guilds it 
should promote higher wages and .sustained 
smployment as principles of trade necessary 
o that consumption which is necessary to 
osroduction. It would resort to publicity in ex- 
uibiting trades and industries given over to 
*xcessive profits, high prices, low wages. Pub- 
icity is an effective control by no means used 
© Capacity in connection with business prac- 
ices. The struggles that have been made in the 
-ourts to keep the details of corporate opera- 
ions away from public gaze are fairly good 
roof of its potency. 

But to my mind the scope of such a Federal 
[rade Board should not be limited to educa- 
ional activities. It should have teeth. As a 
neans for steadying and increasing consumers’ 
lemand, it should be charged with framing 
1ew standards of working time, and with 
nforcing reductions in the working day and 
veek without corresponding reductions in 
-arnings. It should be charged with framing 
ind enforcing minimum-wage laws. And it should be 
harged with the more difficult problem of regulating 
srofits, beginning perhaps with the profits which enter into 
he production and distribution of staple goods. 

I am entirely in sympathy with those who wish to con- 
erve ample rewards for invention and for pioneering ad- 
rentures in business. That, however, is a very different 
hing from continuing to regard the production of many of 
he essentials that minister to consumers’ wants as any longer 
| proper subject for speculative enterprise and speculative 
rofits. 

Why should we look at the supply of water, milk, 
read, meat, soap, steel beams, bricks or a thousand and 
me other useful staples as anything other than what it is, a 
ervice to consumers through which workers may earn a fair 
ivelihood; employers, fair wages of management; investors, 
air return on the necessary capital? It is by distorting this 
rdinary process through manipulation, monopoly and 
vhat not, that so much of our currently created wealth is 
luiced off into a few hands; distortions which, coupled with 
he disruptions due to mechanization, are leaving workers 
vithout jobs and manufacturers and merchants without 
ustomers. ’ 

The Brandeis principle in the Massachusetts law, setting 
. sliding scale by which, in public service corporations, 
lividends may go up only when rates to consumers go down, 

1 
An interesting proposal for a flexible working schedule, with part-compensation 
or the cut-time when work is slack, met by payroll allocations when it is normal or 
eavy, has been put forward in Investing in Wages: A plan for Eliminating the Lean 


‘ears, by Albert L. Deane (of General Motors) and Henry Kittredge Norton. The 
facmillan Company. 
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THE ROCKET-MOTOR OF THE WAGE-EARNING MARKET 


We need to set it going the other way round like a drive-wheel—enhanced earnings, 
increased purchasing power, increased production, increased employment—a new and 
energizing sequence, leading on at every turn to more earnings and larger living. 


would seem to indicate that it is not impossible for a public 
trade authority to work out a formula for relating profits, 
prices and wages. 


T is my opinion that such controls will eventually be 
worked out cooperatively in industry; but since representa- 
tive government is as yet our only recourse in applying them, 
I am for using it. We are moving steadily in the direction of 
collective effort, with an ever increasing readiness to try out 
new ways. If at this juncture we bring government more 
fully into touch with economic realities, that will make it a 
more engaging function to the people than it now is. Except 
on occasions we are separated from government, in effect are 
absentee landlords, and cannot do justice to or properly 
control our holdings. In the field of electricity, for example, 
cost accounting has been developed to the point where public 
bodies have precision in laying down rates so far as genera- 
tion and high-power transmission go. But when it comes to 
the areas of local distribution, this is not as yet true; costs 
are still in a fog; prices often exorbitant; and investors and 
consumers can alike be mulcted. 

As we increase the duties of government in ways that come 
closer to us, its methods will enforcedly improve. The 
natural way to bring such improvement about is to work 
together on everyday questions which concern the public 
and to which they most readily respond. How to get a 
better hold on exorbitant and speculative profits is such a 
question. With their transference, as higher wages and lower 
prices, into popular purchasing power, we may anticipate 
that the opportunity for both legitimate business service and 
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for creative enterprise will be not less than before but greater. 

Moreover, all the arranging of wages we may do, by one 
method or another, will have little effect so long as the 
balance between spending and saving can (without any- 
body being conscious of it) be totally upset by the capacity 
of the banking system (perhaps equally unconsciously) to 
very greatly expand production and production facilities at 
the expense of future consumption. Here, even more bas- 
ically, we see the need for developing some social mastery over 
how the stream of wealth from production shall be applied. 

Under the Trade System proposed it would be to the 
guilds themselves that I should look for that mutual educa- 
tion and cooperation through which such governmental 
controls as those suggested would enhance the order and 
health of our entire economic life, and thus work through to 
the interest of producers as a whole. With such an organiza- 
tion in each industry, taking on its distinctive characteristics 
and subject to varying leadership, the guilds should exhibit a 
stimulating range of development. I can understand that 
such a plan would be fought bitterly on constitutional and 
other grounds but such obstructionism is not new. Witness 
the years of opposition that preceded the passage of the 
Federal Reserve Act. To set out to achieve stability in earn- 
ings and consumption should not prove more. of a dash at 
the windmills than to have set out to achieve elasticity in 
our monetary system. 

After all is said, business is but a privilege. Ours is not a 
right but a franchise which allows any man or men to manu- 
facture goods for others, to trade in them, to transport them, 
to deal in money as the medium of exchange, to finance 
projects, to make profits. If this be so, then the government, 
representing both the people who gain most by our present 
system and those who suffer most, has the right and the duty 
to control and organize this privilege so as to raise and fortify 
the general level of American life. 


S I see it then, the crux of any national planning lies in its 

purpose. Neither new and large-scale organization 

nor forms of control will save us if they are not headed in the 

right direction. The outcome of any such development in the 

United States will depend on whether it is shunted off in the 

direction of narrow self-interests or tends toward safeguard- 
ing those of the public as a whole. 

How to get the materials both for subsistence and satis- 
faction, which we now have the means for producing abun- 
dantly, into the hands of the very large proportion of the 
population from whom they are largely blockaded by our 
present economic practices and traditions is, if my analysis 
has been correct, the challenge that confronts us as we begin 
to plan. 

More work and higher wages; balanced production and a 
new security for earnings and the providing-power they 
stand for; expanded consumption and higher standards of 
living; a real share in the fortunes of America for the rank 
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and file of our people, and their participation in the business 
of bringing such things about—these to my mind should be 
the practical objectives of our planning. 

What goes forward as result in the economic field in the 
years just ahead of us may be at once as releasing and as con- 
structive as what went forward in the political field with the 
break-up of feudalism, the rise of the great states, and the 
slow emergence of that self-dependence which became the 
foundation of democracy. Generations later, we find our 
resulting political structure not only detached from the soil 
from which it sprang, but with weakened footholds in an 
industrial order which has become the basis for modern 
livelihood. We need neither abandon our old freedoms nor 
throw away our new tools of production. But we must recon- 
cile concerted economic action with our loosely hung rep- 
resentative governments. We must again exert a self-reliant 
mastery over our scheme of subsistence or we may lapse 
into a new peonage—this time to the machineries we have 
set up. 

That other great change from feudal to civil institutions 
was carried through in centuries during which much of the 
imagination and purpose of the race was focused on what 
might happen after death, on how to ward off evils in the 
hereafter and how to make assurance of its rewards doubly 
sure. Our focus is on life-to-come of a more ‘mmediate sort. 
The evils of our present case foreshadow more desperate 
ones if these go unheeded. But no generation before us in the 
history of mankind had such an opportunity as ours to throw 
open and plan the field of its own future. 

Sheer necessities have too long stood squarely in the way 
of our better life. A cash wage, when it is large enough to 
stretch beyond the necessities, becomes a potential cultural 
wage. Art and ethics and human relations will feel the re- 
vivifying effect of the change if we can consolidate our gains 
and make full use of our surplus. All of us will be freer to 
give thought and action to calls which are now neglected 
because our work, our time, our hopes and attention 
have been so engrossed by the same economic struggle 
which has kept the great masses in drudgery in order to 


live. 


But we would be mistaken should we feel that these pos- 
sibilities will open of themselves. Without a universal 
animating purpose, economic planning may turn out to be 
just another machine. In a democracy, the common life is 
jointly our most important possession. I offer its enhance- 
ment as the purpose of American planning. 

It was a generalization of Dr. Patten’s that the great hu- 
man advances of the past issued from the disciplines and in- 
centives of each period of most difficulty, and came after it. 
When hard times strip and press all of us hardest, we often 
sense best what men live for, and why. If that be so, then 
out of the travail and the hard thinking of the post-war 
depression may come the impulse and determination that 
will set us on our way and disclose our goal. 


[These articles rave been drawn from Mr. Fels’ forthcoming book, This Changing 
World, to be brought out by Houghton Mifflin this spring. ‘The book is essentially 
anautobiography of aninquiring spirit,’ writes Ellery Sedgwick of The Atlantic. And 
the comment of Arthur Morgan, president of Antioch College, is that ‘someone 
else might have writteisuch a book in words. Mr. Fels has written it with his life.”’] 
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THE SALOON IN RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


BY ALBERT J. KENNEDY 


O refresh the memories of the middle-aged and inform a 

new generation, let me recall some of the ways in which 

neighborhood work was affected by the liquor problem, 
day by day, during the decade between 1910 and 1920. 

One of the chief jobs of a headworker and particularly of 
the visitor or case worker attached to a social settlement 
used to be to try to induce men in the grip of the drink habit 
to “‘sign the pledge,” to go “‘to see the priest,’ to take one 
of the cures for alcoholism that were sold in the drug stores, 
to petition a court to be committed to a hospital for the 
treatment of inebriety. Wives used to ask nurses and staff 
members to tell them of some kind of ‘‘dope”’ which they 
could put into the husband’s food or drink for the purpose of 
making alcohol unpalatable: “If only the drink would 
make himself sick.”’ It was a not uncommon device to dele- 
gate a staff member to accompany a man who was trying to 
reform to and from his work, morning and evening, so that 
he should not be lured into the saloon. 

In the good old days before 1920 this kind of case work 
with inebriates and their families consumed 
more of the energy of most settlement staffs 
than any other single type of individual 
and family problem. Alcoholism, degrad- 
ing poverty and moral degradation were 
synonymous. 

These disagreeable and in a sense degrad- 
ing forms of effort to induce men to give up 


the use of liquor were undertaken because of the devastating 
effects of drunkenness upon the home and the family. Most 
settlement staff workers were acquainted with homes where 
every stick of furniture except one or two mattresses upon the 
bare floor had been sold in order to pay for drink. It was not 
uncommon for fathers to pawn the outer clothing of wives 
and children, and that in the depths of winter, to get money 
for booze. Every week-end a succession of children rang the 
settlement doorbell to report that father was raving drunk 
and beating mother and wouldn’t someone come and stop 
him? The accumulated and pyramided hatred of growing 
boys and girls for a drinking father, expressed in terms of the 
utmost loathing and contempt for him, made one wonder 
that murder was so infrequent. 

Anyone who presumes to express an opinion upon politi- 
cal, economic and social topics should be required to give 
some indication of*the extent of his practical experience and 
to indicate the territory and population groups which he 
is describing. The writer grew up in the saloon-infested city 


Wets and Drys alike—are we all rushing down the steep into 
a sea of alcohol? A seasoned social worker, friend of many 
drunkards’ families, recalls the situation before the Eighteenth 
Amendment and casts an appraising eye toward the Twenty- 
first, with particular attention to the profits in selling liquor. 
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of Brooklyn; he served an apprenticeship in settlement 
work under Robert A. Woods in the saloon-infested South 
End of Boston, Massachusetts; between 1908 and 1920 he 
visited most of the cities of the United States in which there 
are settlements to gather material for a national survey of 
settlement and neighborhood work; as secretary of the 
National Federation of Settlements he participated in a 
national investigation of the working of the Eighteenth 
Amendment carried on during the years 1926-7; and he 
serves as headworker of University Settlement in New York 
City. The experiences and opinions put,down in the follow- 
ing paragraphs, while personal, have been checked by com- 
parisons during the past twenty-four years with those of 
settlement workers all over the country. The conditions 
described are typical of tenement neighborhoods in large 
industrial cities, inhabited for the most part by foreign-born 
and their first-generation children. 

All forms of social activity in pre-prohibition days were 
tinged by the prevailing alcoholism. There were in many 
neighborhoods a heavy proportion of men and a great many 
women also who, from one year’s end to the other, were never 
for a single hour completely sober. They were always slightly 
muddled. Every dance and party, every political rally, most 
trade-union and lodge meetings got under way in a slightly 
maudlin manner. Going in and out of a public gathering 
always involved passing through a barrage of men in various 
stages of drunkenness. One of the most desired qualities in a 
chairman or leader of a meeting was ability to squelch 
drunks. The tone of all gatherings had to be scaled down to a 
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level just above the individual who was not quite all there. 
Dances of young people suffered severely from the prevail- 
ing alcoholism. There was always a proportion of seventeen-, 
eighteen-, and nineteen-year-old boys who were beginning 
to go the way of their fathers in the matter of inebriety. 
Getting the drunks edged out of a dance without a fight, 
or the threat of gun or knife play, was the first and most 
important duty of the director of boys’ work in a settlement. 

Drunken men were a source of demoralization to neigh- 
borhood children. A mob of small boys and girls trailing and 
pestering an unsteady man or woman was one of the most 
unedifying sights of pre-prohibition days. It was a regular 
practice for boys and young men to entice drunks into alleys 
and rob them of whatever money and other valuables they 
had on their persons. Crime, as an important by-product of 
the liquor traffic, was also widespread before prohibition. 

I find it impossible, reviewing the years between 1907 and 
1920, to separate drunkenness and drunkard. I can recall 
only one hard drinker who was not revolting in his cups. 
Some time during the nineteen-twenties Dr. Neff asked me to 
speak to the inmates of the Foxboro State Hospital, which 
divided its ministrations between inebriates and the insane. 
There were several hundred men in the hall, separated into 
two groups by a broad aisle. I very shortly found myself 
talking to the left-hand portion of the audience because it 
was so much more responsive. After we had returned to his 
study Dr. Neff asked: “Kennedy, whom did you think 
you were talking to?”’ 

“The drunks,” I replied. 


THE SALOON 


“You confined your attention 
exclusively to the insane,” he 
retorted. 

The drunks had been dull, 
sodden, unable to understand 
and respond, even to amusing 
anecdotes. The insane, what- 
ever their difficulties, were alert 
and alive. This incident was 
symbolic of the pre-Volstead 
era. 

The saloon-keeper was for all 
practical purposes the overlord 
of the neighborhood. He ren- 
dered many services, some of 
which are functional to com- 
munity life. He occasionally fed 
the starving; he was a center 
of information and advice; he 
provided a public comfort sta- 
tion; his place was a haven 
where a man in almost any 
plight might find first-aid. But 
he did it all at a heavy cost. The 
price was paid by women and 
children and the better elements 
of the community. 

The local saloons were, for 
the most part, filthy places. 
Women neither could nor 
would tolerate such conditions. 
Barrooms had no real mascu- 
line quality either, in the sense 
that a camp or a ship displays a 
man’s feeling for order. To use 
a rather unpleasant but very 
descriptive word, saloons 
“stank.” The sidewalks for a 
hundred feet on either side of 
the corners where they were 
usually located were often un- 
speakably filthy. The space 
immediately in front of the 
swinging doors was the loung- 
ing-place of bums and loafers, 
and women and girls found it unpleasant and distressing to 
pass them. Women therefore zigzagged from one side of the 
street to another, even on short walks, to avoid passing 
barrooms. 

Local politics were run in an atmosphere of booze. The 
ward boss had his meeting place in a saloon, and the real 
political headquarters were the barrooms regularly fre- 
quented by political leaders. Even the rare politician who 
didn’t drink met his followers in the saloon. It was impossi- 
ble to get anything done civically without working through 
the saloon; and any attempt to curb the low grade saloon 
keeper always met with political rebuff. The affiliation be- 
tween the saloon and politics was so close that, for all practi- 
cal purposes, the two might have been under one and the 
same control. 

One of my early assignments at South End House was to 
lead a club of fifty fathers of the neighborhood. The group 
interested itself in the condition of streets, the quality of milk 
supply, the location of fire-boxes and similar matters of civic 
housekeeping. I called to the attention of the club the fact 
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that a saloon-keeper on Washington Street was selling to 
fourteen-year-old boys small bottles of whiskey which they 
were consuming. I had not known that a cousin of the sa- 
loon-keeper was a member of the club; he succeeded in 
inducing the club to disband almost immediately. 

The greatest evil of the saloon was the treating habit. An 
elaborate technique for inducing men to drink beyond the 
point of repletion and muddle-headedness had been devel- 
oped. There were drinks on the house. A kind of obligation 
of honor was created which required the individual to con- 
tinue drinking until everyone in the group he was part of 
had had opportunity to treat everybody else. Twenty men 
meant twenty drinks. Barkeepers herded men into groups 
for the purpose of increasing the size of the rounds. Language 
is incapable of describing the results of this systematic alco- 
holization of those who gathered in saloons for social life. It 
was also a means through which workingmen with hardly 
enough wages to keep the wolf from the door were led to 
drink up half or two thirds of their week’s earnings in a 
single Saturday afternoon bout of treating. 
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Many saloon-keepers, in addition, made it a practice to 
encourage their patrons to become almost drunk on beer, at 
which point they proceeded to sell to them two or more 
flasks of whiskey, gin or other hard liquor with which to com- 
plete the process of becoming beastly drunk outside of the 
saloon. In Boston a census of flasks and bottles found on 
drunks arrested by the police was kept over a period of 
months, and a fairly comprehensive list of saloons which 
followed this practice was secured. 

The old saloon was a cesspool into which many kinds of 
evils flowed and from which social miasmas proceeded. 
Saloons were breeding-places and headquarters of prostitu- 
tion. The rear rooms were assignation places; and the apart- 
ment and living rooms over them were frequently used as 
brothels. Girls and young women were inveigled into these 
places, drugged and debauched. Most of the dirty politics 
of the neighborhood was incubated on the saloon premises. 
The money that should have been spent upon family tables 
was guzzled there. Money that was not spent for drink was 
lost in gambling, and most saloons had anywhere from one to 
half a dozen gambling devices set up in them. Police and 
politicians were demoralized by the saloon-keeper who 
found it profitable to buy protection for the sale of liquor, 
prostitution and gambling. Practically all criminal gangs 
had their headquarters in a saloon. It was because of these 
facts that settlement workers were glad to see “‘the noble 
experiment” get under way. 


Tenement Areas Under Prohibition 


HEN came national prohibition. The putting into effect 

of the Eighteenth Amendment on January 16, 1920 was 
proceeded by an orgy. For three months before the day on 
which the law became operative men lay about the alleys 
in an almost continuous drunken stupor. The number of 
drunken women on the streets increased by several hundred 
percent. Three months after the saloon closed its doors, 
working-class communities right across the country seemed 
to have been absolutely remade. The air was sweeter in 
them. The half-drunken gangs of youths and men that used 
to lounge on street corners disappeared. I have not seen a 
woman drunk upon the streets since 1920. The quality and 
quantity of drunkenness on the highways and in the street- 
cars decreased to less than one percent of pre-Volstead days. 
The men that one had spent hours trying to get into psy- 
chopathic institutions and homes for the treatment of ine- 
briety, cleaned up. Families began to have clothing and food 
enough, and the homes were improved. There has been no 
poverty under the present depression comparable to the old 
type of liquor-poverty. Had the saloon been in existence 
during the last three years conditions would be vastly worse. 

During the first year or two of prohibition settlement 
workers used to discuss what the substitute for the saloon 
should be, and a few houses opened coffee bars and lounging- 
rooms. Time made it clear that the home and the moving- 
picture shows were pressing in as substitutes for the saloon. 
The tenements began to be better furnished, with more 
comfortable chairs; phonographs, radios, newspapers and 
magazines appeared where none had existed before; whole 
families were able to attend the cheap movie; the automo- 
bile appeared in front of the tenements. These forms of rec- 
reation reduced almost to nothing the need for lounging- 
places of the saloon type. One of the assets of the present 
situation is that they remain and will help to make much 
more difficult the reestablishment of the old type of saloon: 
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There is universal agreement among settlement. workers 
that during the years between 1920 and 1923 prohibition 
really prohibited. Not that there was no drinking. There was 
a minority of sodden alcoholics who continued to go on 
sprees., But the intervals between debauches increased. 
Pre-Volstead liquor relaxed its victims; the bootleg of these 
years poisoned those who used it and tied them up in knots. 
My former alcoholic acquaintances used to visit me, and I 
would find them stiffened into a kind of rigor mortis. It 
was difficult to be patient with the old type of alcoholic, so 
spineless and maudlin. It was easier to pity the new drunks 
who seemed to have been encased by some evil power in a 
kind of hellish strait-jacket. Each of these poisoned drink- 
ers, however, insisted on sharing his infallible method for 
making bad liquor safe and palatable, such as straining it 
through an eighteen-inch loaf of rye bread, mixing it with 
milk, and many other quaint and magical devices. 

By 1925 it had become evident that bootleg liquor was 
safer and more plentiful, and a great many signs that prohi- 
bition was no longer prohibiting began to appear in tene- 
ment areas. In 1926 a committee of the National Federation 
of Settlements was appointed under the chairmanship of 
Lillian D. Wald to study the operation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Charles C. Cooper of Pittsburgh became treas- 
urer. Funds were raised, and Martha Bensley Bruére was 
asked to direct the work.1 The study concluded that 
half-enforced prohibition did not work. The new order 
had broken down except in those communities where the 
citizens had prepared themselves to observe it by a long 
process of self-education. It appeared that dry terri- 
tory was largely inhabited by descendants of the New Eng- 
land pioneers who had experienced the Demon Rum in 
connection with Indian massacres and the slave trade, tavern 
and saloon ribaldry. They had decided on the basis of dec- 
ades of observation and suffering, that communities are 
better off without liquor.” 


HE wet territory, according to Mrs. Bruére’s findings, 

was predominantly along the Atlantic and Pacific Sea- 
boards and the metropolitan cities where European stand- 
ards had taken root. The wealthy, imitating Continental 
customs, used liquor as part of the “decor” of life. Immi- 
grants, having been brought up in a culture where liquor is 
an item in the average dietary and an indispensable factor 
in civic and religious festivities, merry-making and celebra- 
tions, regard prohibition as against nature and a violation 
of liberty.? 

My personal experience is that among the professional 
classes and the well-to-do living on the Atlantic Seaboard, 
the premises on which the Eighteenth Amendment was based 
are now denied. During the decade of 1910 many persons of 
education and good-will had become convinced as a result 
of temperance propaganda that individual bodily and 
mental efficiency were lessened by the use of even small 
amounts of alcohol, that the germ plasm of unborn infants 
was adversely affected when either the mother or father used 
liquor, and that the strong have a (Continued on page 234) 

1 Bruére, Martha Bensley. Does Prohibition Work? A study of the operation of 
the Eighteenth Amendment made by the National Federation of Settlements, 
assisted by social workers in different parts of the United States. Harpers. Pp. XV, 
329. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

2“*The Eighteenth Amendment is a distinctive American product. It grew on 
American soil. It is the child of the rural district, offspring of the American farmer 
and the village church. For half a century before the passage of the Amendment we 
had been experimenting with prohibition through local option and state laws. The 
idea of it was familiar to those who had been in this country for a number of genera- 
tions and might, therefore, be called Americans. They were largely Nordics—a 
loose term taken here to mean people of English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, German and 
Scandinavian ancestry. It was their votes that put it through in the thirty-three 
states that went dry before the federal law was passed.’’ (Does Prohibition Work? 


Pp. 274-5.) 
3 Does Prohibition Work? See Chapter XIX, What Was Found Out, pp. 274-82. 


ORGANIZED ACTION IN MEDICAL CARE 


BY MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


Uncared for sickness, uncertain, uneven and high costs of care, short- 


age of doctors and hospitals in rural areas, overspecialization in 


in methods in paying for it are 

not merely impending—they are 
occurring. The country is full of sig- 
nificant trends and experiments. 

Last month in Chicago, the American 
Hospital Association endorsed the prin- 
ciple of periodic payment for hospital 
care—the plan frequently called group 
hospitalization—and outlined methods 
and procedures for putting the principle 
into effect. Though this plan deals with 
only a fraction of the whole field of 
medical care, it is significant that an 
organization of hospitals should be the first national pro- 
fessional agency to set forth some constructive program in 
this field. For a generation, hospitals in the United States 
have been advancing from mere emergency stations caring 
for the sick poor to a more and more significant place in 
the general scheme of medical service. Hospitals have be- 
come not merely the home of surgery and the place in which 
a large proportion of babies are brought into the world, but 
the center of educational opportunities for physicians and of 
facilities for the diagnosis of large numbers of sick people 
who never occupy a bed in the institution. Two thirds of all 
the practicing physicians of the country are now associated 
with hospitals and clinics, and a thousand of our hospitals 
have already taken the significant step of supplying quar- 
ters wherein local physicians may carry on private office 
practice. This is one of the significant recent trends in 
hospital work, representing an economic use of capital in- 
vestment, a recognition of the hospital’s place as a medical 
center, and an important incentive to coordinated work 
among physicians. 

Hospitals, says the Association, should “proceed with 
caution in the development of periodic payment plans” and 
should avoid allowing them to come under commercial 
control. Local needs, actuarial details and administrative 
methods should be studied carefully before taking action. 
In small towns with only a single hospital, the institution 
may proceed directly to make arrangements with groups of 
people who will pay an agreed sum annually. In larger 
places the hospitals should act cooperatively through hos- 
pital councils or other community bodies. The American 
Hospital Association urges the extension of these cooperative 
undertakings and offers advisory services to localities in the 
development of group hospitalization. 

The so-called ‘‘middle-rate plans” of hospital service, 
which are conducted by the Baker Memorial in Boston, 
Mt. Sinai and Sydenham Hospitals in New York, the Nor- 
ton Infirmary in Louisville and elsewhere, do not involve 
the principle of insurance, but are plans of hospital organi- 
zation. The physicians of the hospital staff agree with the 
hospital administration on a schedule of moderate fees. The 
administration collects from the patient a single bill covering 
both professional and hospital charges. This does not permit 
the patient to budget in advance, but it does enable him to 
plan his obligations much more accurately. The same prin- 
ciple is involved in pay clinics such as the Cornell Clinic in 


Cin ne in medical service and 


cities, unsatisfactory incomes of physicians, nurses and hospitals, are 
problems which existed before the depression, and_before the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care had been thought of. It was the 
recognition of their existence which caused the organization of that 
Committee. The needs of 120 million people who require medical 
service and of more than one million concerned with furnishing it press 
for the solution of these problems, and these pressures have evoked 
not only study and complaints but elicited action, and it is with these 
lines of action, already under way in many places, that Mr. Davis deals. 


New York and similar ones in Chicago, Boston and else- 
where. These have shown that the cost of care for a number 
of illnesses can be greatly reduced through organization of 
service, while at the same time furnishing reasonable 
recompense to the physicians. 


ROVIDING medical care is the physicians’ problem; 

paying for it, the public’s. In paying for medical care, the 
major trend has been to distribute the uneven and unpre- 
dictable costs of sickness so that they do not fall upon a 
family at the moment illness occurs, but are spread over a 
group of people and over a period of time. The need for it 
is illustrated by a letter that I received from a young busi- 
ness man: 

In 1928 my wife and I felt that we were really getting estab- 
lished. I had a monthly. salary of $260 and a little house (in a 
suburban city) already half paid for. But in that year came our 
second baby, which proved a difficult labor, with a long stay in 
the hospital, and before the new brother was six months old, our 
three-year-old girl had to have a mastoid operation. Thirteen 
hundred dollars came down upon us that year in sickness bills. We 
have cut our expenses to the bone, but still we are in debt. We 
rebel at this stroke of fate. If I keep my job we won’t lose our house, 
but it will be hard going for us for a long while. 


To meet needs brought out by high sickness bills such 
as that young suburban family faced even before the depres- 
sion four methods of group payment have been developed: 
the fine and ancient custom of charity; the very modern 
device of the sliding scale; taxation; and insurance. Private 
charity contributes about one hundred million dollars an- 
nually out of over three and one half billions of current 
expense for medical care. The unpaid services of physicians, 
if estimated at a money value, would be much larger. 

The sliding scale of medical charges is a device of good 
intentions. It seems to have given rise to more complaint 
from both physicians and patients than any other single 
element in the present scheme of medical service. 

Taxation has been used by the American people as a 
means of distributing certain sickness costs. Almost all of the 
care of mental disease is now supported by taxation, most 
of the care of tuberculosis and the major part of preventive 
work. General hospital care is provided in a large number 
of city and county hospitals and in a few state institutions. 
The tax-supported hospital in many of the newer communi- 
ties may be the only hospital available, and is utilized by 
all classes. “There is a large class of persons,” said Dr. 
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Nathan Sinai in his study of the medical service in San 
Joaquin County, California, an area of 100,000 population, 
“who are not indigent but who might be pauperized if they 
had to carry the hospital and other expenses for medical 
care.’ These as well as the destitute are cared for in the San 
Joaquin County Hospital, as in many other county institu- 
tions, and certain well-to-do patients go to the San Joaquin 
County Hospital as well. For twenty years it has been the 
favored institution of its county. It kept all its beds full even 
in the prosperous year of 1929 at a time when nearly half 
the other beds in institutions in the county were empty. 

“The custom of accepting pay patients is prevalent among 
the small-city and county hospitals in California, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania,” declare Falk and Rorem in 
their summary of the studies of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care. “It has been less fully developed in the 
metropolitan urban areas; but for some years public-ward 
patients have been permitted to pay part of the cost of 
hospitalization in the Cincinnati and Buffalo city hospitals, 
and in the latter physicians attend private cases in the mu- 
nicipal institution.” This broadening of the old charitable 
tradition has unfortunately taken place without recognizing 
the need of compensating physicians for the greatly increased 
time which they must devote to hospital and clinic patients. 

In sparsely settled rural sections of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, our Canadian brothers have brought physicians 
to their communities by paying salaries out of tax funds to 
medical men who care for everybody in the area, a plan 
which seems to be satisfactory to all concerned and which 
the medical societies of these provinces have officially 
recognized. A recent commission studying the needs of 
rural Vermont made a somewhat similar suggestion for 
application to parts of that state. 


ANY rural areas are too thinly settled or too poor to 

maintain a physician and laboratory facilities, while 

the services of specialists and a hospital are still less avail- 

able. By organizing the medical services for these areas in 

coordination with some accessible center of population, the 
needs might be met. 

A letter written a few weeks ago from a physician in 
central Kentucky said: 

Our county has a population of a little over eight thousand, and 
we have but three physicians doing general practice. We have had 
some interesting discussions on the subject of medical care, and a 
meeting at the court house on January 1. All the physicians were 
present and most of our county officials and leading citizens. The 
three physicians reported that they did only $4500 worth of prac- 
tice a year, combined. We have no hospital in the county. We all 
together estimated that not more than $5000 was spent for services 
in hospitals outside our county, making a total of the small sum 
of $9500 for medical care. We all agreed that the people were in 
dire need of more adequate medical care and that we had no avail- 
able means of securing the money to obtain it. We want to study 
further this great question, and hope we may be able to work 
out some plan. 


A body of physicians in Iowa grappled with this problem 
three years ago. They had a private group clinic in an urban 
area of about 100,000 inhabitants and on their own initiative 
sent out a private practitioner of their selection to a town of 
three thousand twenty miles away from the private group 
clinic which they maintained. Following a recent visit C. 
Rufus Rorem writes: 

This general practitioner, who succeeded a physician who had 
retired, is paid a salary by the clinic and engages in private prac- 
tice on a fee basis. Fees are established according to the customs 
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What Hospitals Are Doing 


From a bulletin sent by the American Hospital Association 
to the leading hospitals of the country 


For several years, even before the depression, the difficulty 
experienced by many patients in paying for hospital service 
and the difficulties of hospitals in collecting patients’ fees 
suggested the need of a practicable method of enabling 
patients to budget their hospital bills. The present wide- 
spread interest in group hospitalization is, therefore, not 
accidental or of recent or merely temporary interest; on the 
contrary, it reflects a fundamental social need which has 
been recognized for a long time. 


Group hospitalization plans have been instituted or are in 
contemplation in a number of cities, among them Dallas, 
Fort Worth, San Antonio, Houston, Shreveport, Louisville, 
New Orleans, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Newark and Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Chicago, New York City, Philadelphia, Brattle- 
boro, Vt., St. Paul, Grinnell, Ia., and Rockford, Ill. The 
places mentioned are those in which non-commercialized 
plans have been or are being developed and do not include 
those in which plans have been initiated as profit-making 
enterprises by business promoters or “hospitalization 
corporations.” 

In existing group hospitalization plans, from six to twelve 
dollars per year is the range of rates charged. The amount 
required will vary with the general cost levels of the locality, 
with the scope and character of the services offered (these 
will be influenced by local custom), with the age and occupa- 
tional character of the subscribers, and according to the 
requirements for promotion and administration. 


Group hospitalization plans as recommended by the 
American Hospital Association are intended to cover hospital 
charges only. The arrangement of professional fees between 
physician and patient is to be regarded as a private matter 
not affected by the plan; the plan involves no change in the 
pre-existing normal relationship between physician and 
patient. 

A time limit on the length of stay of all patients in the 
hospital during any given illness is an actuarial requisite and 
is usually a three weeks’ period. 


of the community and the patient’s estimated ability to pay. Diffi- 
cult cases are referred to the specialist at the clinic offices who 
either visits the general practitioner at his local office or treats the 
patient in the urban clinic or in a hospital. 

Since the first substation of the clinic was established three 
years ago, six others have been instituted in the small towns sur- 
rounding this metropolitan area. The local practitioners main- 
tain in their offices laboratories for blood and urine tests, small 
stocks of standard drugs, and the usual equipment for simple 
examinations and treatments. Detailed case records are kept for 
every patient and these records are checked by the clinic specialists 
whenever a case is referred to them for treatment. 


Of wider application, as a method of group payment for 
medical care, is the principle of insurance. Sickness insur- 
ance is now in force on a small scale in many parts of the 
country, and in one or two states seems to be approaching 
a stage of large-scale application. In a few industries, such 
as mining and lumbering, and in many western railroads, 
employes secure most or all of their medical care through 
fixed weekly or monthly payments which build up a com- 
mon fund from the sick and well together, out of which the 
expenses of medical services are met. Sometimes the pay- 
ments of employes are supplemented by the employer. In 
a relatively few instances, such as the Endicott Johnson Shoe 
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Company in Binghamton, New York, and the Homestake 
Mining Company in South Dakota, on which special re- 
ports were made by the Committee, the whole cost is 
directly borne by the employer, but this policy is neither 
practicable nor commendable for general application. 


VER ten years ago in the town of Roanoke Rapids, 
North Carolina, five mills and their employes set up 
a hospital and a plan of medical service headed by a physi- 
cian of high standing in the locality. This service has come 
to include about eight thousand of the twelve thousand peo- 
ple of Roanoke Rapids at a fixed fee of 25 cents a week from 
each employe and about an equal amount from the em- 
ployers. In 1931, when the mills found it no longer possible 
to continue their payments, the employes voluntarily 
doubled their weekly amounts so that the service could 
continue without interruption. In Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
the employes of the local refinery of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany made arrangements with seven local physicians and 
subsequently developed the service so that they now pos- 
sess a modern building, equipped to serve as a clinic for the 
group. For $3 per employe per month, complete medical 
service has been furnished to the membership and their 
families, who include about 80 percent of the white employes 
of the company. In 1929 the membership reached its peak 
at twenty-eight hundred; in 1932 it dropped to barely two 
thousand because of lessened employment, but a total of 
about eight thousand persons (members and their families) 
receive what qualified observers report to be excellent 
service. 

In Los Angeles organized groups of employes, beginning 
with those of the county itself, have made arrangements 
with the Ross-Loos Clinic, a well-established private group 
organization of about twenty-five physicians, who own their 
own building, to furnish medical service on an annual pay- 
ment basis. In three years the number of subscribers has 
Zrown steadily. It now includes more than nine thousand 
dersons, who obtain medical service at home, clinic or hos- 
pital, complete except for nursing and dentistry, for $2 per 
month. Their dependents must pay cost prices for hospitali- 
zation and medicines but receive other service without 
charge. This is only one of a number of organized groups of 
ohysicians in the Central and Far West, with which annual 
oayment plans have been arranged by organized groups of 
oeople. 

Well-established insurance companies have long offered 
solicies to individuals, providing specified cash payments in 
ime of sickness, which may be used to meet the expenses of 
nedical care. These individual policies, however, cost too 
nuch to be useful to the mass of the population. Group sick- 
1ess insurance, so called, is within the financial reach of 
nany wage-workers, is furnished by several important com- 
yanies, and is said to cover two million employes. But this 
srovides only a cash benefit while the wage-earner is ill, in 
in amount which is necessarily less than wages and which 
nust ordinarily be used to meet the ordinary living expenses, 
ot those of medical care. The most promising and most 
conomical experiments in voluntary sickness insurance are 
ooperative arrangements between consumers and produc- 
rs of medical service, without a commercial middleman. 
such an intermediary adds substantially to costs and opens 
he door to exploitation of physicians and of patients. 

California presents more than one significant experiment. 
n its railroads and other large industries, employes quite 
enerally obtain medical care on an annual payment basis. 
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The idea of sickness insurance has become widespread enough 
among the people on the Pacific Coast to make it generally 
saleable. The energetic business promoter has not failed to 
grasp the opportunity. Some small insurance companies 
and some specially organized “‘medical service” or “‘hos- 
pital associations” are selling sickness insurance to individ- 
uals or groups and hiring doctors to furnish care. The lib- 
eral promises which are made at the time of the sale are not 
usually borne out by the actual contract, Which the prospec- 
tive patient is too likely to sign before reading the fine print. 
Legislative regulation of these commercial medical contracts 
has become an active issue in California. 

The organized physicians of California have criticized 
these commercial ventures, and also have taken hold of the 
problems and needs of their locality with the character- 
istic energy of the Pacific Coast. Under a plan adopted last 
autumn by the California Medical Society, any county 
medical society or a group of its members may, with the 
approval of the state body, establish a plan of providing 
medical care on the basis of regular periodic payments from 
the people served. The program set forth by the medical 
society outlines one plan for hospital care only, another for 
general medical service and another for complete service 
including medical, surgical and hospital care; and gives 
principles and methods of organization under which local 
medical societies or groups of physicians may proceed. 


ALIFORNIA does not stand alone. The State Medical 
Society of Washington, through a committee headed by 
its last year’s president, has undertaken a study of the needs 
of the people and physicians throughout the state with the 
aim of working out sickness-insurance plans under non- 
commercial direction. So has the medical society of Michi- 
gan, with the aid of members of the faculty of the State 
University. The establishment of a bureau of medical 
economics by the American Medical Association; the newly 
formed Council on Community Relations and Adminis- 
trative Practice by the American Hospital Association, with 
Dr. S. S. Goldwater as chairman; the project of a bureau of 
dental economics now said to be under consideration by the 
American Dental Association, all evidence a sense of the 
spread and urgency of the problem. A physician in a large 
southern city writes: ; 


The local profession fully realize that an economic readjustment 
in medical practice is inevitable and through a committee of fifteen 
which has just been appointed are now considering the various 
plans which have been adopted throughout this and other coun- 
tries with the idea of recommending that one which to them seems 
best suited to give service to the patient and some remuneration 
to the doctor. 


As the depression has deepened, inability to pay for medi- 
cal care in sickness, and tragically low incomes among 
physicians and dentists have become widespread. Taxation 
or charity has had to provide medical care for thousands of 
persons who in prasperous days were able to pay for them- 
selves as well as for those whose incomes were formerly low 
or unstable. Insufficient service even in our wealthiest cities 
is now frequent, and public policy has in most places con- 
tinued to expect physicians to serve “‘poor persons’? without 
remuneration. 

The secretary of a county medical society in North Caro- 
lina writes, “In this county we are receiving $1500 per 
month from relief funds, but I am advised that there are 
no provisions whereby a physician can be paid even actual 
expenses from this fund for any service (Continued on page 229) 


THROUGH THE THREADS 


Sidney Blumenthal of the Shelton Looms and 
Lewis W. Hine reinforce each other. This em- 
ployer's first interest is in the women and men 
in his modern plants and this photographer has 
always held that the pattern of years of life and 
work on the human face is more vital than that 
of light and shadow on complicated machines. 
In one of the Shelton Looms plants Hine has 
pointed his camera upon all in turn — execu- 
tives, colorists and research workers, designers, 
workers who partake in the different processes 


The woman at the loom has dignity and so has the velvet she is weaving 


The man who lords it over the vat — where all 
good fabrics go when they dye. Temperature, 
time exposure, changes in the consistency of 
the bath, application of proper color solutions 
are important factors in the dyeing of fabrics 


WHAT MEN RISE TO 


BY RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D. 


The title over this article echoes that of a book — What Men 


Live By — which has brought insight and refreshment to many a 


whether he is sleepy, whether he wishes 

to loaf, to go home, to. get away from 
home, to get a job, to get married. Desires are 
self-evident. But our sense that we have any 
particular needs (beyond food and shelter) is 
not always awake. Needs, and especially our 
central need of growth, are not self-evident. 
Only a piercing experience brings them to the r 
surface of consciousness. I shall describe four Af 
such experiences which search out and find in 
us what is often deeply hidden. 


EF seer knows whether he is hungry, 


1. The Stimulus of an Emergency 


EW things impress me more than the power of certain 

emergencies not to paralyze but to rejuvenate us. 
In a fire, in an earthquake, in an epidemic, some are inca- 
pacitated by horror and waste themselves in outcry or inepti- 
tude. But if any leadership springs up, the majority of us are 
at our best, not only in strength of will and muscle but in 
readiness to take a risk because the emergency makes us feel 
others’ needs as our own. If there is time to think of oneself 
at all, one’s dominant feeling is, ““This is the real thing and 
I’m glad to be in it. Pain here is better than pleasure else- 
where.’ One forgets that one has a body, a tempted and a 
resisting conscience, a checkered past and a dubious future. 
At last one finds oneself a ‘“‘going concern.” 

Of course no one can live in a perpetual crisis, and no one 
wants to solve his problems at the cost of others’ suffering. 
I recall the experience of response to emergencies for the 
light it sheds on duller days. At such times there is no leisure 
and little choice of path, because our latent need to be of use 
then becomes dominant, responds to others’ needs, and for 
the moment overshadows our individual preference. We are 
simplified in a like way by the zest of sharing an athletic 
game, where little emergencies keep arising. There we can 
throw our strength into a single endeavor because in the 
heat of play our internal conflict, our doubt of the future, 
our regret for the past, are forgotten as they are in emer- 
gencies. Selfishness and unselfishness are transcended be- 
cause each man wins in the victories of his team-mates or 
suffers in their defeats. No wonder that athletics dominate 
the other activities of college life. The athlete feels in the 
game an obvious need to develop himself for goals that he 
can scarcely see at all. 

Needs, when we realize them, are imperative and authori- 
tative. They show up the weakness of ethical theories which 
base duty solely on the ideals or desires of the better self. 
Such ‘self-initiation sounds too easy and soft. It hears no 
commands from reality outside us. Wordsworth described a 
different experience when he called duty ‘‘stern daughter 
of the voice of God.’? Any one who shies at Wordsworth’s 
theological terms can find the same austerity in the morals 
of polar explorers. Robert Scott’s forlorn five, stumbling 
back half-frozen and half-starved from the South Pole in 
March 1912, obeyed a command as stern as any which a 
theist hears in the voice of God. They kept step with a dying 
comrade on the march though they knew that to match his 


reader of Survey Graphic. Dr. Cabot is entitled to employ it, for 
he is author of both; and here in a sense we have a postscript 
drawn from another book he has been working on this past year, 
which has a special message for all of us in a period of stress. 
For he deals with situations in which our desires may be shrouded, 
but our needs are revealed: , 


in creative art 
in education. 


emergencies 
truth-seeking 


painful slowness might cost them their lives, as in fact it did 
ten days later. But they also knew that it would be base to 
leave him. They stayed with him till he died, almost in his 
tracks. 

Such a situation issues commands. And if we believe 
that it is some need of the world that calls us, what more 
majestic voice could we hear? If it is not God’s, it is the 
same vaice with another name. 

Heroism meets us in almost every newspaper. Almost 
every screaming fire-alarm rouses latent heroism in someone 
not otherwise remarkable. In a collision, June 10, 1930, 
between the steamer Fairfax and the tanker Pinthis the 
Fairfax caught fire off Marshfield, Massachusetts. Some of 
the passengers leaped into the sea in terror of the flames. 
The crew were disorganized. Lester Kober, a “‘wiper,”’ 
went to the deserted engine-room. Ordinarily it was not his 
duty to be there. He was not supposed to understand the 
duties of a fireman. But just then there was danger that the, 
boilers would explode. At the investigation the following 
facts came out: , 


“There was lots of smoke in the engine-room, wasn’t there?” 

‘Yes, there was.” 

‘And it was dangerous to remain there, wasn’t it?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I’m no judge of that.” 

“But you stayed, didn’t you?” 

ea VeSspSute 

He said that he could not tell why the fireman and oiler could 
not have stayed as he did. When pressed to state whether he stayed 
from a sense of duty or because he did not have more sense, he 
answered simply, “I saw that someone was needed there.””! 


What call is there for heroism in ordinary “‘unreligious” 
men? The call of need. You have no desire for a risk that may 
cost your life, but you hear the voice of the situation: ‘‘Here 
is your job. Take your place.’’ Ordinary inclinations have 
nothing to do with it. This need is of another kind. It is a 
pull from something outside you, independent of your likes 
and dislikes. Someone must take this risk, and you are the 
only one in sight. 


UT who knows that the call of need is a fact? It does not 
really speak. Well; physiologists treat organic needs as 
facts, though no one can see, hear or smell them. The need 
of an injured heart-valve calls leucocytes out of the bone 
marrow and the liver, calls the heart-muscle to thicken itself 
and carry a heavier load of work. If unconscious amoebae 
and muscle-cells can obey the call of need, why should not a 
1 The Boston-Herald, June 19, 1930. 
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conscious human being risk his life when he sees the need? 
Sometimes it moves us; anyway it pushes against us. And 
when it is felt not only as a push but as an impulse, it has 
roused a desire. But this is a desire of a peculiar sort. It 
ignores our pleasures or convenience. It feels like an impulse 
rooted in forces outside us! Yet it is not really outside us. It 
must be inside us or it could not set us in motion. 

One’s obedience to the need of an emergency is free. It is 
not the push of slavish fear nor of sheer compulsion; there 
are almost always respectable ways to ignore it. Nor is it a 
reflex action like a wink. It is a conscious decision, though 
no one stops to ask himself whether he wishes to do it. The 
element of desire emerges chiefly when any one else tries to 
hold one back. Then our urge to get on with the job rises 
to a passion. Hamlet throws off the friends who try to stop 
him from following the command of his father’s ghost: 


“Unhand me, gentlemen! 
By heaven! I’Jl make a ghost of him that lets [hinders] me 


[22 


2. The Call of Truth 


E understand better the pull exerted on us in emer- 
gencies by the world’s needs, if we recall how men 
have felt the need to live and perhaps to die for the truth. 
Men have borne torture and death rather than deny their 
beliefs. A good many men would bear torture rather than 
let the good name of one they love be smirched. Here is no 
emergency, no human life to save. It is only the truth that 
calls; yet we should loathe ourselves if we denied it. With 
self-respect gone, life would not be worth living. We are not 
anxious to die, but will not avoid it at such a price. 

In modern times martyrdom for truth is usually gradual, 
not sudden. When a man of science slowly wears out his 
life, as Darwin did, in the pursuit of truth, his sense of 
imperative need at critical stages of his research is almost a 
tyrant. It banishes opposing desires; it makes a monk of 
him; it gives him almost superhuman endurance. Yet if one 
were to ask him, ‘“‘Exactly what are you after this morning?” 
he might say, “I don’t know. I want whatever turns out to 
be the truth which this crucial experiment will reveal. It 
may be a flat denial of what I have been looking for. It may 
explode the beliefs in which I have been working, or show 
at least that in this field of work there is no sign of their 
truth. If so, that is what I want to know.” 

Negative evidence satisfies a positive desire because it 
turns one off to look elsewhere. It shows that our present 
road is the wrong one. Pasteur’s experiments showed that 
spontaneous generation of germ-life in a lifeless fluid like 
sterile milk did not occur, as had previously been believed. 
The gradual appearance of life out of the lifeless, as the 
current theory of cosmic evolution still seems to demand, 
found then and finds now no support in experimental 
science. That negative goal Pasteur won; and it was the 
goal of his desire. 

This desire, to find and to record whatever the evidence 
seems to prove, is fairly common among laboratory workers. 
But it is a very queer sort of desire, for it is actuated by 
nothing definite. It wins even when it loses. Whatever the 
evidence shows, life to one’s hope or death to it, that is 
what this odd desire seeks. Its preference seems curiously 
like indifference. All “personal” interests are so irrelevant 
to it that scientific men are apt to say that in their work 
they are governed by no desires, no wishes, no values. Truth- 
ful, not wishful, thinking is their goal. To describeand 

2 Hamlet, Act I, Scene 4. 
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organize facts, they tell us, is the whole of their business 
Others may pursue subjective ideals. In this mood they 
forget their one dominant desire, to learn something. This 
ideal they prefer to their minor wishes. But what is a desire 
that is not a personal desire? It is, I think, a sense of need freeing 
an elemental impulse to grow. We call it familiarly enough the 
“desire for truth.” But we scarcely realize how strange it is 
that anything so bloodless can rouse us te lifelong effort. 

Certainly there can be a sort of bloodlessness in concen- 
trated scientific work. Pasteur spent his evenings pacing the 
corridors outside his laboratory, meditating on what he had 
recently found and planning new experiments. Though his 
wife and children lived on the same floor of the same build- 
ing, he hardly saw them except when they acted as labora- 
tory assistants. Yet what a furious flood of energy poured 
out of him! For weeks at a time a single question could bore 
into his mind and dig out one ingenious laboratory experi- 
ment after another, the whole series floating on a current of 
energy such as few can house in their tenement of clay. 
Pasteur’s energy flowed out in response to his sense of need. 
Yet he was hardly aware of any desires of his own. He be- 
lieved himself the servant of science. The need of more truth 
governed his thoughts and his hands, so that his center was 
outside him, yet not in any tangible object or place. Like 
Garrison when the mob threatened him with death because 
he would not stop attacking slavery, Pasteur knew what he 
had to do. The needs of his time, his country, and his work 
were rooted in his life. They were his will. Yet he was doing 
what he preferred to do. His choice was free. His desire to 
learn was unconditional. 

It seems, then, that the energy to find truth and the im- 
pulse to do whatever is needed in an emergency, have some- 
thing in common. In both a man feels himself commanded 
by a need. The scientific bent gradually creates a person 
who must hunt the answer to his questions. His aptitudes 
and the call of the situation make research his job. His 
“personal” desires are not altogether abolished. The hope 
to verify his own pet hypothesis, the itch to have his name 
known, still spring up around the main need. They may 
crowd it out. But in the better type of scientist they are 
dominated. 

Given his unconditional desire he can take all his orders 
from facts; he can be glad even when they disappoint him, 
glad not at the moment but soon after. This apparent con- 
tradiction is familiar enough. If a stranger roughly pulls you 
back after you have started to cross a street, you are indig- 
nant until you see the motor-truck from which his quick 
jerk saved you. He gave you the truth about the traffic and 
saved you from the consequences of your mistaken hypoth- 
esis. So nature frustrates the investigator who starts off on 
the wrong track, and he is thankful for the check. 


3. The Need to Express Truth in Art 


REATIVE work in art frees a similar sense of need. It 
commands us; it is also ourselves. Sincere artists, when 
they are not potboiling, try to be candid, that is to say, they 
mean to express the truth not by copying anything but by 
fidelity to their vision. They set down what they see whether 
others like it or not. The right phrase, the right notes, the 
right line, come out of a sense of necessity. They need to be 
thus and not otherwise. 
“The test of a writer,’ says Thackeray in his preface to 
Pendennis, “‘is this: Is he honest? Does he tell the truth in the 
main? Does he seem actuated by a desire to find out and to 
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speak of it? Or is he a quack who shams sentiment and 
mouths for effect? Does he seek popularity by claptraps or 
other arts ...? I ask you to believe that this person writing 
strives to tell the truth.” (Italics mine.) This artist, like many 
scientists, felt himself commanded by a need to express the 
truth. But unlike the scientist, this artist looked not only at 
his fellow-creatures but into himself and his own emotional 
experiences as he faced the universe. He was true to these. 
He felt their need to issue in a piece of work that added 
something to the world. As in an emergency or an explora- 
tion he heard the call of adventure. 

Of these three basic and permanent human adventures, 
heroism, scientific ardor, and creative art, I shall have more 
to say in another place. Here my point is that in them per- 
sonal desire is concealed by a telescoping of fact and act. 
One does as the facts bid and does not bother about one’s 
own desires. By a similar tropism less vividly felt, simple, 
hard-working people carry on much of the world’s daily 
routine.’ They seem hardly aware of any desires of their 
own. They do what is to be done. More self-conscious people 
feel the call of need as a will of a higher order. Whatever the 
need requires, whatever the truth may be, wherever per- 
fection lies, that is desired. 


4. The Need of Education 


N these three urges we feel our central need. We recognize 
it distinctly when the revealing invitation comes to us. 
In others we can be less certain about it. But in the tremen- 
dous business of education we venture to be certain of chil- 
dren’s needs even when they themselves are in the dark 
about them. We are even surer about buried needs in the 
sick. We dig for them beneath the surface of obvious facts 
and desires. When we try to find a sick man’s organic needs, 
when we try to follow the call of his needy tissues to which 
his desires no longer correspond, when we persuade him to 
be pinioned on his back in a plaster cast (for spinal tubercu- 
losis), or to give up the food he most craves (in diabetes), 
our faith in these apparently cruel procedures rests on 
confidence that we know his body’s needs. They are not 
obvious. The sufferer has no inkling of them. They are un- 
conscious physiological events hidden in his tissues and 
recognized by his doctor only in the light of other cases 
studied, some of them years before or in far-off countries. 

As in the sick body, so in the educable urchin. No desire 
for learning is evident in him. The need of it is hidden deep 
in his nature. Probably he needs education, discipline and 
hard work. But he does not long for them. He wants to play. 
You send him to school. How then can you defend such 
unnatural compulsion? By logic something like this: (1) This 
child has the usual human capacities. He is not feebleminded 
or diseased. (2) Experience shows that normal children 
usually profit by education which they do not desire. (3) 
Therefore, probably, this child will. (4) Therefore he must 
go to school. 

Centuries of experience with all sorts of normal children 
have convinced us that they have valuable capacities: 
curiosity, imagination, appreciation of beauty, courage and 
self-control, which they do not dream of and so do not 
desire to develop. It may take years of work and faith to get 
the development which they need and which others need 
from them. But the experience of the race proves that it is 
worth while to dig for this gold, by faith in the child’s 


3“*Without these cannot a city be inhabited . . . they will maintain the state of 
the world.’’—Ecclesiasticus, 38, verses 32 and 34. 
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capacity. Education is like boring for oil. Experts tell us tha 
others have drilled into strata like this and have been re 
warded. So we spend money and energy without immediat 
reward, believing that in this year’s crop of school children 
deeply concealed beneath the surface of their childishness 
there is capacity to be interested in history, in music, or ir 
physics, and a need to develop this capacity. 

This drilling process which we call education needs faitl 
in the unseen, based on experience. Good teachers insis' 
on believing that scholars need much that they do not desire 
Yet this educational faith rests on a theory not verifiable in 
any child when his work starts, seldom completely verified 
in any one, owing to lack of time, poor backing at home. 
poor teaching, and perhaps poor material in the person 
himself. 


S we grow up we take charge of the digging ourselves. 
We know that our parents and grandparents have 
found themselves when they shouldered the responsibilitie: 
of self-support, marriage and citizenship. Therefore we be- 
lieve that we can. Do we itch for these responsibilities? Not 
at all. We hardly know what they are. But we itch to amount 
to something; we intend to hold up our end as well as the 
next person. Most of us can admire somebody or something, 
and whatever we admire exerts on us a pull in that direction. 
Bound up with the dim sense of our needs there is an urge, 
not for concrete enjoyments or achievements, but for emula- 
tion and so for standing among our fellows. We hope to be of 
use somewhere, to take part in the world’s work, in short to 
find out where we are needed. Where this hope will lead us 
next Is all the more obscure because it will certainly be along 
a path that no one else can follow as well. If we are really 
needed, despite the crowd of other probably abler people 
who now jostle around us, it will be because at some crucial 
point we differ from and so can excel the rest. Faith that we 
are individual, though we seem just like everyone else, is 
logically and vitally necessary though hard to maintain. 
We make our start in babyhood very much like everyone 
else. Our differences gradually emerge till before we die 
we may be painfully aware of them. But before that there is 
a long period when we see no trace of originality, no partic- 
ular capacity, or special perceptiveness in ourselves. Yet we 
need to find it. Our livelihood, our capacity to make our- 
selves agreeable and to find zest in life, depend upon dis- 
covering how we can supplement others by seeing freshly 
into the needs, tastes, and opportunities around us. 

Our needs, then, are obscure. When not revealed by 
emergencies or by a strong natural bent, they have to be 
sought below the surface of what we facilely desire, by the 
process called education, 

(a) Because we are human and so need in our growth the 
accumulated heritage of the human race, if we are to find 
a place abreast of our fellows. 

(b) Because we are uniquely human and so must find our 
vocation on a path which no one else can show us. 


HAVE set down a group of basic experiences which seem 

to me to have one character in common: they search us to 
find in us the act which needs to be unleashed. In each case 
the actor feels a sense of relief, when his occasion sets him 
free. It is essentially the same need, I believe, that calls us 
and is called on in us in all these cases; namely, our need 
and the world’s need for growth. To grow we must live. 
When fire, flood, or pestilence endangers lives which our act 
might save, the world’s need of life (Continued on page 231) 


PUBLIC, RAILROADS AND BOND-HOLDERS 


BY GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY 


The muddle the railroads are in concerns us all, for they 


bring us our food and carry away the goods we have made and 


vital to the welfare of the financial structure 

of the country. More than that it should mean 
the early employment of perhaps millions, from 
unskilled to white-collar workers, through the 
reorganization and probably the electrification 
of thousands of miles in the congested centers, 
with the abolition of grade crossings, in which we should be 
only following Europe, alas, instead of leading. The solution 
should be definite and permanent beyond question. 

Undoubtedly one of the first compulsions upon President 
Roosevelt will be to recommend to the incoming Congress 
some adjustment of this issue which will assure shippers fair 
dealing for the future, and offer to the millions of owners, 
directly and indirectly, of stock and bonds, prompt and 
just consideration of the values underlying their vast invest- 
ment. In each of these requirements, so many and such 
varied and complicated points are to be dealt with that a 
true solution calls for the simplest possible method, with 
permanence assured. 

Agriculture and our farm population are of the first 
importance to the life and progress of communities and the 
nation. The dependence of the agricultural population on 
the railroads is clear. The great bulk of our food products 
come from the rich lands in the center of the continent, far 
from the congested populations of the eastern coast states. 
This agricultural domain, like the railroads, must rely for 
capital resources upon the eastern centers, where wealth is 
largely concentrated and reached mainly through bankers. 

These vast needs for credits, and their supply, have 
brought a widespread temper of distrust and animosity 
between sections. This has grown during the century since 
the railroads first opened up the country for settlement and 
provided the one reliable means of reaching the consumers 
of farm produce. 

Too rapid scattering of the far-western population, with 
limited school, religious and social opportunities, tended to 
crude thought and impetuous action, following conclusions 
not carefully thought through. For this, railroad construction 
for profit, before the country needed it, is largely responsible. 
Profound divergences of understanding and conviction 
respecting currency, banking, credit and transportation 
facilities, were made more difficult of solution by reason of 
the assumption of superior knowledge and wisdom by the 
eastern section of the country, especially by the press. A 
thoughtful review of the greenback movement, the Populist 
political foray, the silver crusade and the present demand 
for inflation, discloses that they are all related to utter 
absence of planning for a proper development and education 
of communities as self-governing in a self-governing republic 
of vast extent. 

Transportation, being the vital artery of life in such a 
country, makes it as imperative that we deal with our rail- 
roads now as with our banks and farms. There is a vital 
connection between control of the vast resources and income 
of railroads and the accumulation of wealth which banking 
centers control. Hence the panicky collapse of railroad 
credit—and its financial structure, to a considerable extent— 
is not less pressing than markets and credit for the farmers. 


[ visto te solution of the railroad chaos is 


reach down, through their bonds, into Everyman's insurance 
policy. Mr. Peabody’s plan for them would deal even- 
handedly with shippers and investors and develop a single, 
publicly-owned system geared at adequate transportation. 


It can be said of the railroad transportation problem that 
a permanent solution is available and immediately possible. 
There is no complication because of relationship to foreign 
markets or intricate tax friction, as in the case of the many 
commodity values involved in farm life. It is, therefore, a 
duty laid on every citizen to consider proposals for adjusting 
the railroad status: first, as to assurance that the shippers’ 
demands regarding the equities of transport for producer and 
consumer, including continuance of ample facilities, with 
economy in administration, shall be given unbiased study; 
and second, equal and impartial consideration of the equities 
of investors, who purchased railroad bonds and stocks on the 
faith based on a long record of service and earnings, but- 
tressed by the recommendation of bankers in effective 
control of the management as fiduciary agents, and—per- 
haps most important during recent years by reason of the 
Transportation. Act—on a moral guarantee by the United 
States to such extent as the fixing of prices for sale of bonds 
and stock by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
their valuations, with the 534 percent return fixed by the 
Act as a guide to the Commission. The good faith of our 
federal government should not be trifled with. President 
Wilson and the Congress paid the railroads the average of 
three years’ net earnings as rental—that is also a factor for 
this new decision as well as a precedent. 


Tee. elaborate report of the committee acting on behalf of 
the group of corporations which invested billions of the 
money of millions of workers, clerks and property-owners in 
railroad bonds, reveals the extraordinary complications 
which have resulted during one hundred years in developing 
transportation for profit by railroads, privately owned and 
partially controlled. 

As my space is limited, every reader must find the answer 
to this question for himself: Is it possible that a system of 
private ownership and control, with antagonistic regulation 
having the greater power, could prove efficient or eco- 
nomical for the purposes for which state governments issue 
charters to corporations controlled by individuals for profit- 
making, not limited by any provision in the charter? I 
assert, from long and varied experience as investment banker 
and active’ railroad official, that it is absolutely impossible. 
If a government plan for continent-wide transportation 
facilities had been carefully thought out in advance, no 
such method would have been given serious consideration. 
The conflicting interests of a single profit-making corpora- 
tion, though controlled by the wisest and fairest of men, 
would make impossible a sure continuance of unquestionably 
fair treatment for all shippers in every community. 

But one reason is advanced against complete control of 
the railroads through government ownership—the fear that 
politics may become so involved that it cannot be efficient 
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and economical. This reason should, of course, be excluded 
on its face, by any democratic government. It would surely 
be a confession of weakness on the part of representatives of 
the people, now brought face to face with the necessity for 
a permanent solution, to yield to that unwarranted fear. 

The full report of the Investing Companies’ Committee 
is too excursive and long to attract or interest the average 
reader, but the refreshing dynamic of Alfred E. Smith, who 
could not sign it but wrote a supplementary statement, is 
worthy of earnest commendation. 

I believe that the initiation of the Port of New York 
Authority under Governor Smith suggests the way for the 
federal government to acquire all railroads and deal with 
their problems, on a basis which would provide complete 
fairness to every interest and assure a permanent solution. 


HE men who, under present conditions, would be ap- 

pointed a Federal Railroad Authority would surely be of 
such experience, character and standing that they would 
command universal confidence and at once provide for: 
scientific groups to outline the economic unification of all 
railroad properties, with consolidation of equipment as the 
means to greatest and quickest economy of operation; 
routing traffic over lines showing least cost, with elimination 
of competitive train service, a very great saving; the gradual 
disposal of unnecessary and wasteful terminals; the elimina- 
tion of costly and thereafter unnecessary advertising; elimi- 
nation of high-salaried officials, whose time is necessarily 
largely occupied now by attention to regulatory require- 
ments and problems of competition. 

I have known and admired, for their character and ability, 
most of the really great railroad men, whom I now name 
only to indicate to thoughtful readers the actual failure of 
any right solution at any time of the claims of the public 
shippers: Cornelius Vanderbilt and his successors in the 
New York Central; John Edgar Thompson and successors 
in the Pennsylvania; John W. Garrett and successors in the 
Baltimore & Ohio; Collis P. Huntington and associates in 
Central and Southern Pacific; Edward H. Harriman of 
Illinois Central and Union Pacific; James J. Hill of the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Burlington. Even 
casual knowledge of these men and their vast achievements 
makes clear that they were, in effect, commanders of the 
modern equivalent of feudal armies, battling for their 
corporate claims in present and future territory against far- 
seeing competitors. Every hearing before state or interstate 
commissions has demonstrated the opposition of railroad 
officials to the public demands. 


T is logical that such vast power as government has 

granted through eminent domain to the few individuals 
managing railroads, should lead to friction on so great a 
scale as to produce the enormous waste which we observe 
in the field of transportation wrecks on the one hand and, on 
the other, of great populations with pyramids of debt 
pressing them down. A great writer of antiquity, a Psalmist 
of the superbly virile Hebrew race, wrote: ‘‘Power belongeth 
unto God.” This is a lesson every generation of mankind 
needs to re-learn, as history shows. It goes, almost without 
saying, that with such far-reaching grants of power as our 
governments have given railroad corporations, we cannot, 
despite all efforts at regulation, expect to have them domi- 
nated by the solemn thought that it is a trust from the 
ultimate power, for the welfare of all and not the few. _. 

If the government, from the beginning, had built railroads 
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as needed, its credit would have secured the lowest rate of 
interest; the sense of trust for the people would have induced 
impartial service as to the more permanent and economical 
location and construction; public interest and welfare would 
have compelled more rapid scientific advance, in the sub- 


stitution of better equipment for the obsolete; there would — 
have been no private buying of lots and lands at nominal ~ 
prices for exploitation by sale to an ignorant public following ~ 


the railroad—in many cases the dominant motive in the 


construction of railroads. How far wiser would it have been ~ 
to have had only U. S. bonds sold to build the Union and ~ 


Central Pacific Railroads, with definite regard for natural 
centers where suitable schools, churches, playgrounds and 
social facilities would be located and to have had the govern- 
ment hold all lands for settlement as population demanded. 

If that would have been a wise beginning, is there any 
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basis for the argument that today, with the demonstration ~ 


of waste and folly through a century of trial, the immediate 
opportunity and necessity should not be availed of to get 
back on the right track, and have future transportation so 
owned that only public welfare is considered? 

It is said that the days of great constructive operations, 
which gave occasion for the Vanderbilts and other giants 
to come into ascendency, have passed. The suggestion of 
Harriman and VanSweringen proves that the power and 
profit motive, allied with monopoly, is sure to find ways to 
exploit the public, even though important benefits flowed 
from their efficiency. 


— spe ee 


F one private corporation shall own all railroads, with | 


monopoly over 250,000 miles—worth ten or more billions 
of dollars—who will control? Bankers, of necessity. They 
will select officials and decide how to raise the billions of 


capital required from time to time, and pay much higher ~ 


interest than a Federal Authority would. There will be 


ample temptation for even greater waste of public as well — 


as private wealth than ever before. Surely there is no ground 


for believing that these banking interests can better select — 


the trained scientific minds required to operate this greatest 
of methods for transporting men and materials than a 
Federal Authority. What lobbying power such concentration 
offers, recent utility disclosures demonstrate! : 

A Railroad Authority, selected under the present pressure 
of an aroused public sentiment, would find the most capable 
men to direct economical, efficient operation. They would 
find the unbiased minds to adjust the moral obligation of the 
government to the true value underlying the outstanding 
issues of railroad bonds and stocks. These stocks are not held 
by bankers; the Pennsylvania Railroad alone numbers 
seventy thousand women among its quarter of a million 
stockholders, the average holding being much less than one 
hundred shares. In only a’ few instances are conditions 
otherwise, especially as regards the bonds. The latter are held 
in large amounts by insurance corporations and banks, and 
represent and are the property of the millions of our so-called 
laboring classes, whose savings and future, through life 
insurance, are in the absolute control of these various cor- 
porate authorizations of the state governments. Such equities 
are clearly a moral obligation of state and federal govern- 
ments; their claims for a just settlement cannot possibly be 
considered by any reorganization committee of bankers. 

There is no basis for an equitable permanent solution of 
the transportation problem excepting through government 
acquisition, at this time, of all railroad properties; water, 
highway and air can follow later. 


\\ 


.. . the only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 


From the Inaugural address of President Roosevelt 


THE ORIGINS AND MASQUES OF FEAR 


BY KARL A. MENNINGER, M.D. 

BOY was returning home at dusk. His path ran 
A through a short stretch of woods, in the daytime al- 

most as familiar to him as his own yard but at night 
strange and a little formidable. The trees loomed unnatu- 
rally tall, the bushes were full of moving shadows. He 
walked along, whistling boldly to assure himself that he had 
nothing to fear, that he was not a bit afraid. But what was 
that noise? Only a dog barking some distance away, but it 
made his heart beat faster; reassured, he walked on. Sud- 
denly he seemed to hear Something creeping stealthily 
behind him; he listened intently and he imagined itstopping 
to listen too, only a few feet away. He began to walk 
rapidly, glancing fearfully back over his shoulder as if ex- 
pecting to see it stalking him. Soon he broke into a run. 
Before he realized it he had lost the path and was stumbling 
over logs and underbrush. He fell down and covered him- 
self with mud but he scrambled up, gasping, and ran on in 
blind fright, staggering into tree trunks, tearing his clothes 
on thorns, and finally losing the package he had been sent to 
fetch. He burst into the house, sobbing and incoherent; but to 
his mother’s startled inquiries he could give no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the panic which had seized him and caused his 
familiar surroundings to assume a new and terrifying aspect. 


FAMOUS evangelist was conducting a revival service 

in a large auditorium. Thousands of people were in- 
tent upon his words. By sheer force of eloquence and earnest- 
ness he was holding his hearers enrapt. Suddenly a fright- 
ened woman shouted “Fire” and instantly the vast building 
was in an uproar. People stampeded like cattle, knocking 
each other down, even trampling on one another, fighting 
and struggling in their haste to reach the doors. Far more 
terrifying than even the din, the menace of fire and the 
confusion, was the stark fear of the throng which almost 
instantaneously changed reasoning intelligent persons into 
mad creatures. 


pis Regt is at peace; its citizens, educated and 
progressive, talk of brotherly cooperation between 
nations, of a world state, of disarmament, arbitration of diffi- 
culties. Suddenly another nation makes what is considered 
to be a threatening move. The very citizens who spoke of 
peace now clamor for war. Immense sums of money are 
appropriated for armament, the whole country is in feverish 
anxiety while mobilization is going on. The enemy takes on 
superhuman powers and is credited with an omniscient 
secret-service system and with incredible cruelties. Dread 
sweeps over the country until everywhere there is a kind of 
madness, not unlike the panic in the auditorium although 
it is not so easily discernible and not so quickly allayed. 


‘AANY months ago another kind of panic spread over the 
world. Stocks dropped in value and financial credit 

was disturbed. Many persons predicted a quick recovery. 
There were waves of revived hope on all sides but stocks 


When fear turns to panic, one of the most 
powerful and most contagious of the emotions 
runs through a whole people. Yet there are 
perfectly definite ways of combating either 
individual fear or mass fear, which are here set 
down by a psychiatrist for readers of Survey 
Graphic during these times that try men’s souls 


continued to fall and prices to drop. Manufacturing was 
curtailed and unemployment resulted. Each succeeding 
month has brought more and more faltering predictions of 
prosperity, and more and more distress, more new situa- 
tions which disturb confidence at new depths, until finally 
it has become almost impossible to regard the depression 
objectively, just as it is difficult for people to regard an inter- 
national situation dispassionately when their own country 
is at war, or for an audience stampeding in a threatened 
building to understand what they are doing, or for the little 
boy returning home through the woods in the dark to see the 
trees in their correct perspective. 

The common element in each of these illustrations, the 
factor which prevents those involved from reflecting and 
acting calmly, is fear. Fear is one of the most powerful and 
most contagious of the emotions. It occurs in all of us, but 
in varying proportions according to the particular situation 
and our particular fitness to meet it. Fear in manageable 
amounts animates prodigious efforts and herculean achieve- 
ments; it is responsible, for example, for such a feat of build- 
ing as the Great Wall of China. We teach children to fear 
certain things in a constructive way, to cross streets cau- 
tiously, to march in an orderly line from a burning building, 
to handle firearms carefully. If we tried to keep children in 
total ignorance of all such common dangers by guarding 
and overprotecting them, we would cripple their inde- 
pendence. 

But fear which becomes panic, excessive fear which handi- 
caps and overwhelms men and takes away their reason, as 
it did in the case of the stampede in the auditorium, performs 
no useful function. 


Origins of Fear 


EAR is an emotional reaction which comes when we are 

about to encounter a danger, real or imagined, before 
which we feel helpless or inadequate. This feeling of helpless- 
ness is always based on previous experience of a comparable 
sort. From a psychological standpoint all fear is patterned 
upon the early experiences of the child when in his help- 
less condition he is overwhelmed by environmental factors 
which he is incapable of resisting. In every child’s life there 
are many such situations because the child is constantly sur- 
rounded by dangers against which he is poorly protected, 
both by reason of physique and knowledge. The first such 
experience may be the very act of birth in which the child 
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is suddenly forced from a quiet peaceful home within the 
mother into a bright, loud, garish world which cannot 
possibly be so comfortable. Some authorities believe that 
past experiences of the race are also remembered in some 
deep organic way so that the terror of primitive man, before 
beasts and elements against which he could not protect 
himself, is also a part of the experience of fear. The im- 
portant point is to recognize that it is not the threatening 
thing which frightens us but our own helplessness in the 
face of it, for fear is our anticipation that a situation in which 
we have previously felt helpless is about to be renewed. 

The two things which the child fears originally are the 
threat of extinction and the threat of pain. The most poign- 
ant type of pain to a child and one which for him is prac- 
tically equivalent to the sacrifice of life itself is the pain of 
losing love. To cease to be loved is for the child practically 
synonymous with ceasing to live. When his mother goes 
away, when she takes her breast from his mouth, or when 
she takes herself from the room, the child cries because he 
thinks he has lost her forever. This same feeling is the chief 
reason for the child’s suffering when he is punished. 

Later this fear that because of misbehavior he will cease 
to be loved is internalized as the fear of conscience. Indeéd, 
we can say that for an adult there are two kinds of fears: 
fears of real danger from the outside world, and fears aris- 
ing from the tyranny of the conscience within. In other 
words there are real fears and neurotic fears. 

Everyone knows what real fears are; not everyone recog- 
nizes neurotic fears so readily. For example, I havereceived 
a number of letters during the last few months from persons 
who are afraid the world will come to an end. One woman 
told me that if she awakened during the night and found 
the window shade drawn so that she could not see the street. 
light outside she was immediately struck with terror for fear 
the world had come to an end while she was sleeping. We 
characterize such a dread as a manifestation of neurotic 
fear because we recognize that it is not warranted by exter- 
nal probabilities and must be stimulated by some impulse 
within the person. 

Research by psychoanalysis has demonstrated that such 
fears usually represent distorted wishes. For example, think 
of the woman who complains of men following her on the 
street or staring at her rudely. She both fears and hopes for 
this because she has converted her internal fears of her own 
impulses into external fears of men. 

Another example just as familiar to psychiatrists but apt 
to be met with angry rejection by certain mothers is the way 
in which great anxiety over children’s health covers uncon- 
scious death wishes within the mother. Many a mother who 
did everything she knew to get rid of a child before it was 
born, or who bitterly resented the expense and labor in- 
volved in the child’s coming, has forgotten this entirely 
when ten years later she becomes nearly frantic with 
anxiety when the child shows symptoms of a slight cold. 

A little boy continually ran away from school, not to play 
truant but to go home and see if his mother was safe. He 
said he had phantasies of his home burning with his mother 
in it and he had to go home to assure himself that she was 
still alive. Since there was no fire and no real cause for dread- 
ing it, except some unknown psychic reason within the child, 
this is a typical example of neurotic fear. It is also an example 
of the fear disguising a denied wish, for the child was dis- 
covered to be angry at his mother for thwarting his wishes; 
he secretly wished her dead, as most children do occasionally 
when their parents thwart their wishes in some way, and 
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then feeling guilty and remorseful because he-wished his 
mother to be burned he was forced to run home to see if 
his wishes had come true. 


N interesting case came to my attention recently which 

is more detailed than the foregoing illustrations. A 
young man of unusual ability and education complained of 
a great dread of his own voice when talking to other people, 
a fear that it would tremble and quaver. This it actually did, 
frequently, but especially when he faced some important 
decision, or some uifficult assignment or test. This dread 
compelled him to leave college and finally to withdraw from 
association with people almost completely. When he con- 
sulted me he was considering suicide because this obsession 
had, he thought, cost him his friends and his ability to work. 

He told a most dramatic story in connection with his 
first memories of this quavering hysterical note in his voice. 
One night, because there were rats in the house, his family 
borrowed a neighbor’s tomcat—a huge formidable animal 
it seemed to the boy, then a child of two or three. That 
night he awoke in terror with the sensation of rats swarm- 
ing over him and choking him. He called to his mother, but 
his father shouted that he should go to sleep or be spanked. - 
The boy called again and again in great terror. Finally his _ 
mother, realizing that something was seriously wrong, came 
to his bedside and found the great cat coiled up on his chest. 

The young man told me that he discovered that what 
had brought his mother to his side that night in spite of his” 
father’s protest was the strange quavering note in his voice 
which had impressed his mother. He also remembered that 
in his childhood he was afraid of his father and that the 
memory of this fear of the cat was connected with his fear 
and dislike of his father. He was quite aware that his trem- 
bling voice was not due to any real threat from the people 
about him now, but was caused rather by childhood in- 
fluences. Lacking the opportunity to study the case in detail, 
it is at least a plausible assumption that this young man, 
strongly attached to his mother. as he still is, may still seek - 
unconsciously to cry out for her help in his present difficul- 
ties of resorting to the same tactics which were successful in ~ 
childhood instead of substituting the masterful aggressive 
attitude of overcoming obstacles. 

Many such symbolic fears come to the attention of psy- 
chiatrists. I have known people who were afraid of being 
stared at, people who were afraid to leave the house, people 
who were afraid to step on a crack in the sidewalk, people who 
were afraid of “‘dark, Spanish-looking- men,” people who were 
afraid to eat if anyone was watching them, people who 
were afraid to climb stairs, people who were afraid to wear 
shoes—all instances of neurotic fears, externalized and dis- 
torted until it is impossible to discover the real source of 
fear until after days, weeks or even months of study. 

Strange and abnormal as such fears appear to us and far 
removed as they seem from our own apparently rational 
apprehensions for the future of our business or our homes, 
they deserve the space given them here because they repre- 
sent in exaggerated form the fears which are present in 
almost all healthy persons but which are more successfully 
concealed or combated. How many of us have been sud- 
denly beset by the fear that our house was on fire or being 
ransacked by burglars while we were away, or by the fear 
that someone had been accidentally injured when he failed 
to appear on time for an appointment? The psychiatrist 
recognizes such harmless symptoms as instances of symbolic 
fear which gratify unconscious motives. 
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Masques of Fear 


O far we have discussed fear as it is ordinarily experienced 
by people, in undisguised form. We have shown that the 
sources may be obscured, but in the instances we have cited 
the feeling at least has 
not been disguised. Fear 
was felt as fear. The 
human mind has many 
tricks, however, and 
fear is often subtly dis- 
guised in many ways. 

One of the most fre- 
quent disguises is this: 
real fear, i.e., fear justi- 
fied by external reality, 
will serve as a cloak for 
neurotic fear. This is 
especially true in times 
of panic. This is be- 
cause the increase in ac- 
tual irrefutable external 
uncertainties gives 
justification to a freer 
expression of all kinds 
of unconscious irra- 
tional fears which lie 
buried beneath the sur- 
face of the conscious 
mind in less anxious 
times. The real fear 
present about us calls 
forth repressed fears 
which have their be- 
ginnings in earliest 
childhood perhaps and are entirely unrelated to present 
external conditions. The fact that there is excellent reason 
just now for part of this anxiety makes us overlook the 
presence of this neurotic fear and to fail to separate it from 
the real fear present. 

This is well illustrated in a letter which I recently re- 
ceived in which a woman told me of the dark cloud of appre- 
hension which hung over their home because her husband 
was afraid he was going to lose his position or that his wages 
were going to be reduced. For months the whole family had 
talked of nothing else, until even the children were so 
affected that they were nervous and unable to sleep at night. 
The woman went on to explain that in reality there was no 
great likelihood of her husband losing his job, although he 
might receive a reduction in pay; that they were well able to 
sustain such a blow if it fell because they owned their own 
home and a large plot of ground on which they raised fruit 
and vegetables; that if worst came to worst they could make 
a living from this garden and their cow. She quite sensibly 
added that the uncertainty and foreboding which had hung 
over them for the last nine months was worse than almost 
any actuality which could reasonably befall them. She also 
added the pertinent fact that her husband had all his life 
been subject to fears of one kind or another although the 
depression had greatly intensified his customary anxiety. 

This is a case of external reality working with internal 
fear of the unknown to produce an extravagant reaction. 
The unsettled economic condition gives this man oppor- 
tunity to express lifelong fears. Study of neurotic fear shows 
us that what takes place in such cases is this: the man fears 


Rodin paid tribute to courageous leadership in his moving group, Burghers 
of Calais. When the besieging English promised to spare the medieval city 
if six citizens would give their lives for Calais, six men found courage to 
sacrifice themselves for the rest. Awareness, regret are here but no fear 
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some impulse within himself, some wish or craving which he 
does not dare admit even to himself, although it may be 
something quite harmless in itself; he refuses to admit this 
fear and so he converts it into anxiety about something 
external, such as loss of work, and thus continues to worry 
without any reproach 
to himself. 

A. second way in 
which fear is often dis- 
guised is in the inhibi- 
tion of activity, the 
expression of love, the 
carrying out of a con- 
structive program of 
life, without any con- 
sciousness, however, of 
the fact that it is fear 
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which really inhibits 
these normal tenden- 
cies. True, such in- 


hibited persons will 
often insist that they 
suffer from a _ painful 
sense of inferiority, and 
therefore cannot lead 
fruitful lives. But this 
sense of inferiority is 
often only an_ alibi. 
Some of these people 
really suffer from a 
great sense of guilt, 
i.e. a very bad con- 
science on account of 
some unconscious rea- 
son; because of their 
sense of guilt they fear punishment and the loss of love and 
this great fear acts as an inhibitor which they then seek to 
justify by deprecating themselves. 

Another disguise of fear which looks very different but is 
really the same thing is to be seen in those over-courageous 
persons who are willing to tackle anything, particularly if it 
is the sort of thing which will give onlookers the impression 
that they are unusually brave. This is a reaction of denial to 
the same sort of disguised fear and inhibitions which we have 
just described. Unfortunately it rarely works out as success- 
fully as it promises because essentially it is a bluff which 
sometimes works but frequently fails and the failure pro- 
vokes the utmost depression in such individuals. 

Another disguise of fear is hate, i.e., unproductive ag- 
gressive activity. It is easy to see this in the attitude of one 
group of people against another group, although the same 
thing applies in the case of individuals. Because of their 
great fear of Germany, the nations of the world found all 
sorts of reasons for hating her; because of their great fear of 
the Negroes, somte people in the South have at times had 
great hatred for them; because of their fear of the economic 
worth of the Japanese, some people in California express 
pronounced hatred for them. This fear is frequently not so 
much of the external object but of the temptations within 
the individual which the external object arouses—as we 
have already seen in our discussion of the origins of fear. One 
sees this particularly clearly in the aggressive intensity of cer- 
tain reformers, and Somerset Maugham took advantage of it 
to write his very clever play, Rain, in which the minister 
finally yields to what he had spent his life denouncing. 
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A fifth masque for fear is the productive aggressiveness 
which we can regard as a sublimation of hate in creative 
activity in both work and play. Fear is sometimes the reason 
for a conspicuous success in business or in sports. 

Finally, fear disguised as hate may be internalized, or 
turned back upon the self instead of upon the external world. 
A fear of people, for example, may be expressed as a timid 
withdrawal from social contacts which injures no one except 
the person himself. Many other examples of this form of fear 
which is disguised as hate of the self may be found in the 
self-destructive tendencies with which we are familiar in the 
neuroses, neurotic characters, alcoholism, defeatism, and 
so on. This turning in of fear upon the self may take either 
of two forms—somatic or behavioristic, i.e., those in which 
the hostility is directed against the body as in self-imposed 
invalidism, and those in which it is directed rather against 
the career of the individual as in the case of the “hardluck 
artist’’ who can never succeed at anything. 


Combating Fear 


HAT can we do to combat these disguised fears? 

Against neurotic fear our only weapon is insight. 
This is the justification for the careful elaboration of these 
disguises which we have just been discussing. The acquisition 
of insight will be opposed by forces of repression, difficult to 
evade or escape. In severe cases of fear-ridden individuals 
only the long tedious re-living and re-alignment afforded by 
psychoanalysis can be expected to free them. But psycho- 
analysis is for the chosen few; for most people it is not avail- 
able. And for the rest of the world we must put our hope 
in education. 

But just what should we teach in order that coming 
generations may be more free from the trammels of fear? 
I am not sure, but I believe that if greater emphasis were put 
on teaching children to think in terms of facts and real 
consequences instead of in terms of morals and prejudices 
we could make a little progress in this direction. 

But what can we do to combat real fear for which the 
present situation is surely some justification? I do not wish 
to dwell on internal distresses exclusively or to give the im- 
pression that I think the present financial depression is a 
figment of the collective imagination. There is much real 
fear created by the threat of actual losses and when this 
threat is fulfilled and the losses occur they are followed by 
depression and grief; this depression weakens confidence and 
in turn creates more danger of real losses, further losses, and 
this process continues as the months go by in a kind of 
vicious circle. Added to this cumulative effect is the effect of 
suggestion which is felt even by those who would otherwise 
escape the general panic. 

Psychologists do not know just how the contagion of fear 
spreads so rapidly, so mysteriously. It may be by a process of 
identification in which one person sees his neighbor fright- 
ened, puts himself in his neighbor’s place and shares his fear, 
just as moving-picture audiences shuddered at the horrors 
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of such pictures as Frankenstein or Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
through identification with the actors. At any rate we know 
that it communicates itself from person to person, from 
group to group, as certainly and much more rapidly thar 
disease. The more people who are affected by the origina 
fear, the greater the suggestion and the faster the spread of 
the contagion. In the case of the present crisis the fear has 

been so elemental and so universal, so closely connected with 

existence, that it has affected people all over the world and 
accordingly the total effect is tremendous. 


Means of Combating Real Fear . 


HERE is both a negative and a positive way of combating 

such a contagion of fear; the first way is by recognizing 
the nature of the contagiousness and avoiding making 
matters worse by exaggerating and spreading the disease. 
Nearly everyone becomes a “‘carrier’’ in a fear contagion 
because of the peculiar fascination that is derived from 
spreading the news of calamity. It is proverbial that bad 
news travels faster than good news. 

The second way of combating fear is by counter-sugges- 
tion. Although it is true that courage and self-confidence do > 
not spread as rapidly as fear, they are contagious emotions 
also as we know from the many examples we find in biog- 
raphy and history in which dynamic leaders have rallied 
forlorn and disheartened followers and led them to success 
and victory. The logical way to meet suggestion is by counter- ~ 
suggestion and the most strategic way of making a counter- | 
suggestion is through a popular leader. If ever there was a 
time when people clamor for “‘giants in the land” it is during 
a time of depression and despair. 

Such a popular leader must have something more than 
boosting and false cheer to offer his followers, however, or — 
his influence will be short-lived. In hard times people are 
hypercritical and skeptical of any attempt to whitewash 
actual conditions or to “kid” the public. He must combine 
the qualities of leadership with some intellectual control of 
the situation in order to obtain real confidence. People are 
never convinced by intellectual argument alone, but neither 
are they satisfied with ballyhoo. The leader who can 
catch the imagination of the public, arouse its emotions 
and present some intelligent program can establish an 
effective counter-suggestion, with a consequent stabilizing 
influence. 

Once such a counter-suggestion is initiated many re- 
sources can be used to reinforce it: history, psychology, 
sociology, economics, law, religion, philosophy, art, music— 
all in various ways can be utilized to ameliorate current 
conditions and to contribute to a better adjustment for the 
future. With each such adjustment fear is decreased because 
the sense of helplessness is reduced. As people conquer the 
situation with the weapons of intelligent optimism they 
become increasingly confident for in the case of real fear, as 
with neurotic fear, we can expect salvation to the extent that 
we can make our intelligence master of our emotions. 


President Roosevelt's regional plan for the Tennessee River Valley has its feet on 
the solid ground. It has widespread social aspects in spreading out population, de- 
centralizing industry, reforestation of marginal and cut-over areas, and early employ- 
ment of tens of thousands of men. An article by Benton MacKaye, carrying the 
plan over the whole Appalachian region, will be published in an early issue. 
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be any man who prophesies just now. Prophecies about 

anything between the inside-inside of the hydrogen 
atom and the outermost orbit of the expanding universe; 
from the weather on All Fools’ Day to his next meal, if any. 
Brave as even a prophet, must be anyone sitting down to 
write anything but ancient history, on any subject, to be 
published a fortnight hence. In every direction, at home and 
abroad, things which anybody could have told you were im- 
possible from any rational point of view, have happened, are 
happening from hour to hour and have still to happen. One 
vows, as after doleful experience with an election or a horse- 
race, never again to predict—anything. Somewhere in 
Biglow Papers James Russell Lowell put it perfectly: 


B teams man the largest capital ““B” in the shop—must 


My gran’ther’s rule was safer ’n ’t is to crow: 
Don’t never prophesy—onless ye know. 

One prophecy has come true. On that day in April 1917 
when the United States declared war upon Germany, a 
man said to me: 

Write it down in your Little Book of Facts that the world that 
you and I have known is gone forever. When all the consequences 
of this tragic decision are counted, whether ad interim in our time 
or in the centuries to come, they will have searched into every 
corner of life, private and public. No part of the world, however 
remote it may appear now to be from the conflict itself, will have 
immunity. Things that we have thought fundamental, even 
axiomatic, anchored in the nature of existence, will be upside- 
down or altogether gone. Thrones and dynasties will be in the 
scrapheap; democracy as we have 
known it will have changed its 
face and form. The impossible 
will have come to pass. In our own 
country, life never will be the 
same again. This is going to prove 
one of the great turning-points in 
human history. 


A large order it seemed; 
even fantastic, output of an 
emotional panic. Many times 
since I have recalled those 
sapient words, whose author I 
do not mention because I wish 
them to stand on their own 
feet. Many times, in innumer- 
able ways, in all countries 
without exception, especially 
including our own, I have seen 
them coming true. Now, in the 
midst of uproar and un- 
precedented perplexity, with 
every sort of fool lighting 
matches—yes, and torches— 
in the world’s powder-maga- 
zine, along with supposedly 
wiser men hurrying to ex- 
tinguish them (with not al- 
ways certainty as to which is 
which), and with considerable 
reluctance on my own part to 
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add to the clamor; the routine of editorial duty requires the 
compilation of more words. It must suffice to point out some 
of the outstanding factors, not new but differently weighted, 
and to indicate the temper of mind with which one must 
contemplate them if they are to mean anything short of 
Bedlam. For this is a time for those participating and those 
likewise who watch more or less helplessly the basket con- 
taining all their own most valuable eggs, to ‘‘keep shirts 
on and fingers crossed.” 


OR one thing, the relation of the United States to the 

whole international tangle has taken on a tremendously 
changed aspect. It was bound to be so, if only because of 
the change of administration at Washington. With the 
about-face of party control, the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover 
dynasty ended in more than a partisan sense. Whatever 
might have been his own private views and predilections, 
Mr. Hoover’s mandate from the people in 1928 clearly was 
to ‘‘carry on”? with the policies of his predecessors since 
1920. But even more emphatic last November was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mandate to reverse them. He made no secret of 
his intention to do so; but in his most ecstatically prescient 
moments he could not have foreseen that he hardly would 
have time to hang up his hat in the White House before 
catastrophe would call his hand. As regards the wisdom, 
timelessness and sufficiency of his answers, we must abide 
the swiftly shifting events. Shifting by the hour. 

Despite all the assurances 
and expectations to the con- 
trary, and however informally, 
unofficially and temporarily 
under guise of ‘‘bank holi- 
days’? or whatnot other eu- 
phemism, the United States 
did go off, slide off, suspend, 
the sacred ‘“‘gold standard.” In 
the last analysis, that expres- 
sion means that every Ameri- 
can dollar, held anywherein 
the world, by citizen or alien, 
is worth thus-and-so-much gold 
on demand. Came a day when 
without an instant’s warning 
we refused to deliver the gold. 
What may have come of it for 
good or ill by the time these 
words are in type I do not 
pretend to guess. But certain it 
is that we shall hereafter stand 
in a new light in the world’s 
economic grouping; we cannot 
put on quite the airs that we 
have affected hitherto. Spe- 
cifically we shall participate in 
the forthcoming World Eco- 
nomic Conference in a differ- 
ent spirit and with a different 
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point of view. Again it has been brought home to us in 
dramatic, even cataclysmic fashion, perceptible to even the 
dullest-witted die-hard of isolation and reactionism that no 
water-tight economic bulkhead can protect us against the 
flow of the world-encircling currents. Likewise the adjust- 
ment of the intergovernmental debts will come to pass 
sooner, with emphases and in an atmosphere greatly altered 
and let us hope mollified by these momentous happenings. 
Even as regards disarmament, the dire necessity of drastic 
economies in governmental expenditures will be more po- 
tent than all the propaganda of the pacifists. Having no 
money himself to waste on war-stuff, Uncle Sam is likely to 
look twice at the solvency of other people who want to bor- 
row for such unprofitable use. In advance he has repudiated, 
for instance, the security that Japan would offer in respect of 
Manchukuo. He holds reams of old notes of the nations 
likely to engage in similar enterprises. I am reminded of the 
old story of the farmer, engaged in a horse-trade, to whom 
the would-be purchaser offered in part payment a promis- 
sory note. 

““Nope,” he said. ‘‘I don’t want no note. I’ve got readin’ 
matter enough now.” 


R. ROOSEVELT?’S enormous plurality, and his party’s 
overwhelming control in both houses of Congress, 
under any conditions would have given him almost dicta- 
torial power and responsibility. Added to that is the fact 
that in neither house is there, in the nature of things, as yet a 
coherent esprit, a body of experienced, self-confident mem- 
bership of his own party able to resist him even if so dis- 
posed. As for any Republican opposition—non est. Even 
were there potentially such opposition in either party, the 
emergency, and the universal sense of alarm, have crystal- 
lized a general desire to give the new President such power 
and responsibility by affirmative legislation, to any extent 
possible under the Constitution. It is indeed a curious de- 
velopment in American political history that to the party of 
“strict construction,”’ of traditional jealousy of the executive 
as a menace to state’s rights, should have come, short of a 
state of war or of actual invasion by a foreign foe, the neces- 
sity for centralization of power at Washington such as the 
Fathers never dreamed of. Thomas Jefferson must be revolv- 
ing in his grave! 
Things will have to be done as it were by fiat, which in 
soberer times would have been bogged in endless fatuous 
debate, interminably delayed and then done bunglingly, 
half done, or not done at all. Doubtless mistakes, some 
pretty bad ones, will be made; but things will get done. With 
the same kind of single-headed command that a nation 
establishes by common consent in the face of war, we shall 
work through our domestic problems, and so confront the 
world. I little realized how soon and suddenly would come 
true what I wrote a month ago, that the new President would 
“need all the prayers of all friends and well-wishers; 
enemies need think up nothing new in the way of troubles 
for him.’”’ Now he needs, and largely will receive, all the 
wisdom and cooperation that Americans of every political 
faith can put at his disposal. We are fortunate in the type 
and temper of the man; for it is a situation in which a reck- 
less demagogue or a “man on horseback”—even a mere 
muddling ignoramus—might lead us headlong down a steep 
place into the sea. 


ates will depend, of course, upon the specific 
applications of it in concrete action; but there is great 
reassurance, so far as international affairs are concerned, in” 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s inaugural declaration of policy in that re- — 
gard. To be sure, we heard words of similar import in 
utterances of his three predecessors; but sensibly there is here ~ 
a different timbre: 

If I read the temper of our people correctly, we now realize, as we ~ 
have never realized before, our interdependence [with other nations] 
. . . We cannot merely take, but we must give as well... . I 
would dedicate this nation to the policy of the good neighbor. 

The people with whom he is surrounding himself, in posts 
having to do with these neighborly relations, are of the sort 
to find these sentiments and purposes congenial. From 
Cordell Hull, the new secretary of state, many years ago in 
Washington in a memorable conversation I derived my own 
first realization of the potency of the tariff as a weapon, 
inciter and agency of hostility between nations. At that time 
Mr. Hull, then in the House of Representatives, was en- 
grossed in the business of making a tariff bill with neigh- 
borly intent. Raymond Moley (of whom I speak from a per- 
sonal acquaintance and high regard of many years’ stand- 
ing) at Hull’s right hand in the State Department embodies 
not only like spirit but profoundly scholarly equipment in 
knowledge of international law and history. Norman Davis, 
Mr. Hoover’s appointee continuing to represent us in the 
Disarmament Conference, with his keen lawyerly shrewd- 
ness, his fertile common-sense, his friendly informal ap- 
proach to controversies easily inflammable, always has 
reminded me of Dwight Morrow. It requires no stretch of 
imagination to visualize him like Morrow in Mexico, dis- 
pelling an ancient feud and cementing an international 
friendship, over a breakfast of ham and eggs. Not a swash- 
buckler or sword-rattler or ponderous legalist among them. 
Just neighborly folk, who know what time it is in the world. 


pe most ominous of the torches blazing amid the 
world’s inflammables—though it is hard to choose among 
them for potency toward widespread mischief—is that in 
Germany, in the coming to actual power of Hitler and his 
associated Adullamites of stupid reaction on the one hand 
and political hooliganism on the other. Having thus char- 
acterized it, one must add that the real strength of that 
combination is in Germany’s weariness of oppression at the 
hands of its war-time conquerors and of political muddling 
under a cumbrous parliamentary system. It is too easy to 
attribute this “‘happening of the impossible”’ to the forcible 
suppression of opposition and the ignoring of votes. Despite 
all that, there appears to have been an enormous participa- 
tion. Yet at that, Hitler has yet to demonstrate; there is lit- 
tle coherence in the strange combination of which he is the 
figure-head. Shed no tears over the merciless treatment of the 
Communists; nothing has happened to them that they would 
not gladly perpetrate themselves. But underneath now re- 
mains the tremendous power of the labor unions, the great 
force of moderate Socialism built up during fifty years; the 
abiding core of the Catholic Zentrum, so long the balance of 
power. Anything—even civil war—can come of it. And the 
real peril to the world is in the new power given to the 
resentment of all Germany against Poland and all that is 
implied in the existence of the Polish Corridor which makes 
of East Prussia a political island. There boils the Witches’ 
Cauldron of a new war in Europe. Any fool on either side 
could explode it overnight. 

Everywhere it’s a time for cool heads and tongues under 
strict control, and the spread of the spirit of good neighbor- 
ship. There has been no over-production of any of these 
commodities, 
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HE forgotten man is the human-being. For half a cen- 

tury, he has been crushed by his own institutions—the 

state, the machine, corporations, mass propaganda, 
money, even science with its expanding universe that pic- 
tured man as a mote in space-time. These giant abstractions 
worked their miracles, but forever at the price of the indi- 
vidual. They worked because they reduced man to a unit of 
measure and fitted him into a pattern borrowed from 
mathematical physics. Even social science bowed down be- 
fore statistics. 

Well, the present crisis is stripping some of these institu- 
tions of their power and glamor. They no longer work for 
they had forgotten man. And man, as ever, when his insti- 
tutions crumble, confronts himself, the individual in his 
darkling moment between two silences. There are signs that 
the blessing we may expect from our tragic sufferings is the 
rediscovery of the individual. It sounds ironic to talk of the 
individual when millions lack even the bare needs of life; 
or to belittle institutions when it is clear we can save our- 
selves only by acting together. But we must even now resolve 
that there is little meaning to either salvage or reconstruction 
unless they assure security and freedom for the individual. 
What else is worth while? 

“Humanity is never primarily society: humanity is pri- 
marily folks,”’ declares Horace Kallen in his brave challenge 
in behalf of the individual and democracy. ‘‘We must re- 
write the Declaration of Independence for the world where 
machinery and science are masters.”” Democracy has never 
been tried, for industrialism stole the victory in the name of 
“economic man” and sold the birthright of the free man. To 
regain this by voluntary and experimental pioneering, with 
institutions as tools, not ends, will demand new and arduous 
disciplines. ‘From the privileged it would require a sur- 
render of privilege, from the unprivileged a surrender of 
irresponsibility.” That fine definition of our dilemma 
proves that Kallen is no utopia-monger, but indeed a 
fighter who chooses danger and toil because he sees no other 
way of salvation. Communism, Fascism, each protects class 
or state, not the individual. 


HIS individuality, which he studies from Calvin through 

Rousseau, and through the constitution-makers, the fron- 
tiersmen, and down to the cog-man of the Machine Age, 
is no illusion else it would not be so widespread and uncon- 
querable. It is the basic fact. ‘‘No earthly society has ever 
been an organism.”’ Each has been an association of folks. 
Democracy is an association for making experiments with 
voluntary consent, step by step, taking unknown risks, but 
with use of creative intelligence, and the faith that enhanced 
personality and life more abundant are the only aims 
society can have. These are not new ideas, but they are 
medicine for the time. The voice of the liberal defending 
individualism is of good omen. He may lose, but not from 
silent fear. 


INDIVIDUAL 


OHN POWYS is not concerned with how the individual 
may use society, but how he may escape society by the 
recapture of the self in solitude. His book is a kind of prac- 
tical manual for contemporary mystics who feel that the 
very essence of being is lost in the confused communism of 
modern life. We have come to the point of taking life for 
granted. We can only regain the sense of wonder and of unity 
by escaping from the city, machines, the crowd-mind, even 
from the psychoanalysts who reduce the self to a system of 
complexes, and from sex that bedevils and dominates us. 
This is a creed for aristocrats, and rather neglects how we 
shall make a living for the body that unfortunately clings to 
the self, but there are lessons here for our own less imperial 
endeavors to preserve our sense of peace and purpose. And 
here is an angry, poetical, personal language of a rare beauty 
in these drab days. 

First, we must recognize the self, the I am I, and then the * 
vast enfolding power of the inanimate. Next, we must con- 
trol our thoughts—forget the old unhappy things and store 
up all memories of beauty or chance contacts or moments of 
ecstasy. This cleaned and garnished inner mood has no 
room for desires for fame or power or dominance: in the face 
of the cosmos and the undecipherable destiny of the lonely 
individual these ends become trivial. At last we sink into 
the utter power and peace of the universe, the link being 
some resonance of the body to Nature. The wind brings 
back race emotions and offers more elemental instruction 
than the laws of physics; a falling leaf is the passport to 
serenity; and the rain, but listen. . . 


The visitations of the rain alone, that multitudinous descent of 
the transparent, slate-colored water, those grey, thin heaven-high, 
super-Euclidean lines, that swerve and sweep and travel and yet 
forever must be falling as they drift, and drifting forward as they 
fall, the miraculous phenomenon of rain alone, so inhuman an 
element and yet so ancient, so historic a restorer of life, is a thing 
to worship. 


That is as near as one comes to defining the ‘‘Elementalism”’ 
that Powys would have us use. 

There are wise ideas on walking, on the value of routine 
in life to give the self continuity, on rhythm as an interpreter, 
on the uses of philosophy, and even on domestic relations. 
You will recognize old ideas, and even admit the dangers of 
this esthetic-psychic contemplation. You may choose the 
religious way, for it includes men as elementals. But the 
point is—here is a man who asserts the self, with a fierce 
and certain pride, and asserts something beyond self, vast 
and healing, to which we can send embassies, and that the 
relation between these two is not a matter for votes, statistics, 
or communes. 

There are moratoria all around these days, but there is 
no moratorium within ourselves. We are in for some lean 
years because we are pioneers, but pioneers not in a new 
country, but in a new way of life and a manner of thinking 
and feeling. There will be plenty of room for a true rugged 
individualism. Consider the acid test of barter—one man’s 
work and ability weighed in open balances against another’s 
with no intervening veils of money, stock-jobs, political 
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chicane, pressure salesmanship. The manicurist may survive 
and the archaeologist perish. Barter is a kind of economic 
nudism: but useful only on occasion and as a step toward 
new institutions based on reality and human-beings. It is 
too primitive for our civilization. 

The more important barter will be within: we shall begin 
to trade values at our own private exchange. We shall exer- 
cise the right of choice. For example, we may bargain to 
entertain ourselves and save money on vicarious entertain- 
ment. We shall rediscover the charms of home-made fun, 
going back to the candy-pull, charades and even folk- 
dancing. And perhaps not without influence on health, 
home-life and art. We may barter the bric-a-brac that 
needs to be guarded and dusted for the simplicity that leaves 
us free. Competition in up-to-dateness may be too much 
trouble: let’s leave the fads and fashions and sophistication 
at the exchange and get a tradition or two, and a knowledge 
of what is enduring. 

Self-control can certainly buy us more health than we can 
get from doctors. Indeed, we pay doctors to tell us so. Sun- 
light, air, rest, exercise, are all free at the exchange within. 
And mental health is par excellence an adventure in barter 
for the only place you can trade fears and worry for peace 

_ of mind is, as Powys declares, in our selves. And among our 
friends we can start going a kind of scrip to exchange the 
cheer of humor for the strength of wisdom, and the beauty of 
ideals for the comfort of practical advice. 

Indeed, we can save a good deal on taxes at this trading- 
post. The cheapest form of policing is by the policeman 
within. Character, we learn daily, is a better guard of bank- 
vaults than inspectors and bond companies. Censorships too 
are best taken care of by individuals. Education need not 
stop because of a bank-holiday: the holiday is itself a post- 
graduate course in economics. Certain kinds of education, 
for adults and children, can never be provided by institu- 
tions. They are free at home. 

This is no plea for a return to the primitive or to the ego. 
But while we change institutions to suit new needs and form 
new associations for collectivity, we shall have to do much 
as plain men and women. If leaders fail us, we shall have to 
lead ourselves. If the mob swirls without, there is no need 
to join. We are pioneers. Let us recall the virtues of pioneers. 

Leon WHIPPLE 


Prophet of Social Work 


PROGRESSIVE SOCIAL ACTION, by Edward T. Devine. Macmillan. 225 pp. 
Price $1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic 
Tee is a refreshing and enheartening book especially at a 
time when the whole world is looking to social workers to 
accomplish almost superhuman tasks. Something of the 
vision and the fire of the prophet comes from Dr. Devine in 
whatever daily task or emergency his energies are personally 
employed. Before there was any gospel or underlying philos- 
ophy of social work he was engaged in pioneer efforts to solve 
its major problems, when he was not discovering or defining 
them. Where shall we turn to find one who has had a more 
varied and on the whole successful service both in the ranks 
and in the high command throughout a long generation? 
Because Dr. Devine has been a trained economic thinker 
as well as a practical social worker he has never been content 
merely to develop new techniques or to improve the work in 
hand, but has constantly looked around, behind and ahead, 
and asked himself: Why have we this job to do and what will 
we have to do next if and when it is finished? With a 
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charmingly simple, direct and persuasive style he has fo- . 


cussed in a small and readable volume the results of this think- 
ing and a lifetime of unique experience. It is not necessary 


to agree with all of his conclusions (though I fancy the 
majority of social workers who think at all of what they are 


about will agree in the main) to profit richly by his integra- |. 
tion of their professional activities with the life and thought © 


of our time and to gain inspiration. 


If the traditional fifteen minutes spent in early morning © 


devotions as a preparation for the day’s work were not so 


largely a lost art I would venture to predict that that amount. 


of time devoted to the leisurely perusal of as many pages as 


the individual reader could cover of Dr. Devine’s book each © 


day, throughout say the Lenten season, by the thousands of | 


overworked and discouraged social workers now facing 
terrific difficulties would produce surprising results. 

Our author, however, has a much larger audience in 
view and one that needs his message even more: the citizens 
of our democracy. His happy grouping of the concrete topics 
he discusses: debts, tariffs, war and peace, industrial 
democracy, rural life, economic planning and control, 
poverty, disease, crime, housing and home life, social policy 


and social ideals, under fresh and dynamic concepts of | 


world citizenship, economic citizenship, and religious citi- 
zenship, is fundamental and significant of his larger hope 
and purpose. After all there is scarcely a hamlet in the United 
States not already committed to some forms of social work 
both through private or voluntary and public or compulsory 
agencies. There are few communities, either urban or rural, 
where efforts are not being made, often feebly and imper- 


_fectly to be sure, to achieve more adequate and rehabilitat- 


ing relief of destitution, sickness, invalidity and accident, 
greater and more equal opportunities for education, recrea- 
tion, economic security with respect to income, employment, 
decent housing, old-age retirement and other essentials of 
the good life. There will be more before the present world 
crisis and its aftermath are forgotten. Social workers cannot 
possibly win many battles or achieve more than palliative 
results unless both they and the greater mass of citizens 
behind the lines understand what it means and whither the 
uncontrolled forces all about are driving us. That most of 
these forces could be controlled and citizens become the 
masters of their fate if they intelligently face the realities of 
life is the essence of the true philosophy of social work as 
Dr. Devine presents it. SAMUEL McCune Linpsay 
Columbia University 


Must Every Cause Have Its Soapbox ? 

100,000,000 GUINEA PIGS; Dangers in Everyday Foods, Drugs, and Cosmetics, 

by Arthur Kallet and F. J. Schlink. Vanguard. 312 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey 

Graphic } 

HE discovery of the consumer flattened out under our 

competitive business economy is a highly provocative 
recent social trend. Socially-minded students of our folkways 
are taking the opportunity to ask some obvious, too long 
neglected, and exceedingly pertinent questions about the 
actual and potential aims and operation of certain estab- 
lished institutions. The apparently widespread confusion as 
to these goal-lines makes Messrs. Kallet and Schlink fighting 
mad, and they have written a fighting, sensational book 
about the business of producing and selling foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, antiseptics; about current advertising in allegedly 
lily-white periodicals; about the unhappily vulnerable role 
of the federal government; and they have climaxed 250 


“pages of naming names of well-known commodities in 
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your home and mine with 50 more devoted to proposals for re- 
forming the situation. 

_ Straight talk in concrete terms about the problems of the con- 
sumer is still so rare that all of us are indebted to the authors for 
this book. While the present reviewer is wholeheartedly for the 
goal-line for which Kallet and Schlink are plunging, and while he 
is frankly skeptical about our ability to move the ball far in that 
direction under the existing rules of the game laid down by com- 
petitive business, he also finds himself uneasy and affronted by 
some of the scrimmaging tactics of Kallet and Schlink. The case 
for the consumer is so inherently strong that one questions the 
tactical wisdom of such a snarling, plunging attack. 

After listing a family’s ordinary morning grocery order, in- 
cluding Kellogg’s All Bran, a can of Crisco, dried apricots, a loaf 
of white bread, a six-pound ham, and so on, they vizualize this 
process repeated daily over the country and add shrilly: “And 
because of them [these “‘everyday foods’’], out of the pockets of 
America’s Joneses and Smiths and Browns will come, during the 
next year, a hundred million dollars or so for medicines and doctor 
bills and time lost from work.” Come, come, you two scientists, 
prove that statement! Again, many of us have waxed hot over the 
dominance of much of the federal machinery in Washington by 
trade associations and by the largely business-focussed interests of 
Mr. Hoover’s department of commerce; we do not believe that 
Washington’s prevailing anxiety to bolster business in a rather 
indiscriminate manner, on the assumption that national prosperity 
is synonymous with the welfare of us citizens, is sound policy; but, 

knowing something of the pressures under which much of official 
Washington sweats in our essentially business-controlled culture, 
we do not subscribe to the statement that “behind the ignorance 
and shyster practices of the nostrum vendor, there lies an incompe- 
tent and indifferent and quite cold-blooded government regime.” 

Someone has observed that it is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of the role of sex in life, but that Freud has achieved 
that feat; so one might say that it is impossible to overstress the 
disabilities under which the consumer labors, but that Kallet and 
Schlink have achieved that impossibility. So much that they say 
is so right and needs so profoundly to be said that one winces at the 
inability they frequently display to let the facts—stark enough, 
heaven knows !—speak for themselves. Rosert S. Lynp 
Columbia University 


Hope for the Race 
CIVILIZING OURSELVES, by Everett Dean Martin. W. W. Norton. 329 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic 

HAT we are passing through a period of crises, social, economic, 

cultural, scientific, is borne upon us daily by all the numerous 
agencies that contemporary civilization affords for the circulation 
of ideas. In the welter of discussions and proposed solutions Everett 
Dean Martin’s Civilizing Ourselves, advances convincingly the 
reasonable suggestion that these crises are not unrelated to each 
other, that they are the accumulated consequences of movements 
that go back to the Renaissance and the breakup of the Middle 
Ages. It requires no little courage in the midst of economic distress 
to point out that it is not enough to try to solve our problems with 
easy opportunist measures. Dr. Martin argues that even our 
economic difficulties are aspects of more general problems, and 
therefore are not to be cured permanently by humanitarian and 
economic gospels. Dr. Martin would save the economic man by 
curing the rational man. The difficulties have arisen largely 
through man’s effort to live by bread alone; to remove them he 
must come to a mature recognition of himself and his problems, 
and he can do that only by intelligence, by thinking, by abandon- 
ing the attempt to restate old ideas as new science, to justify 
adolescent wishes and emotions, to perpetuate worn-out religious 
ideals. 

Dr. Martin apparently has no dogmatic doctrine to advance: 
he is less concerned with what men think than with how and why 
they think. His confidence is in the reason of the educated man, 
not in a system of philosophy. One question runs through his book 
therefore, What can we believe? And about it the book divides: the 
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first part concerned with the transition from the ecclesiastical 
civilization of the Middle Ages to the secular civilization of modern 
times; the second part with the gospels which modern man has 
substituted for reason in pursuit of new ideals—humanitarianism, 
progress, the exaltation of science, of individual and social per- 
fectibility, the various hopes men have had for a new start; the 
third part, with the consequent barbarism and the threat of a 
dictatorship today. Against each of these substitutes for reason in 
the guidance of man’s affairs and destiny, Dr. Martin constructs 
careful, devastating indictments. 

One finishes Civilizing Ourselves impressed by the singleness 
with which Dr. Martin pursues his investigation through the con- 
fused muddle of present-day civilization. He never deviates from 
his advocacy of culture and intelligence to advance a new gospel 
of his own. His attitude comes close to humanism in its original 
two aspects, its awareness of the state of things in the contemporary 
civilization and its appreciation of what is important and living in 
the past. On the one hand Dr. Martin has an expert knowledge 
of history and conditions in America—his tenth chapter, The 
Nation with the New Start, is a striking account (which might 
well have been expanded into a book) of the culture of America in 
terms of its colonization and history. On the other hand he has a 
sensitive appreciation of the achievement of Greek culture (which 
he looks upon as the one mature culture the western world has 
known); it is to Plato and Aristotle that he returns to appraise the 
deficiencies of our own culture. 

Our predicament is dark in that contrast and one might expect 
a pessimistic conclusion; Dr. Martin, however, believes that man 
has reached a maturity that he cannot easily lose and by which he 
may hope to civilize himself. The path is difficult, but Dr. Martin’s 
analysis is not only a clear statement of the difficulties but a step 
along the path. RicHARD McKeon 
Department of Philosophy, Columbia University 


Adventures in World Literature 


TITANS OF LITERATURE, by Burton Rascoe. Putnam. 496 pp. Price $3.75 
postpaid of Survey Graphic 


oS GOOD critic is one who relates the adventures of his soul 


among masterpieces.” 

Anatole France’s words might preface this handsome volume of 
criticism. The balance between biographical substance and critical 
appraisal is so nice that one is not conscious of the methods of 
either critic or biographer. One simply reads the adventures of 
Burton Rascoe among masterpieces. He has an ingratiating manner 
and is suave even when he blows a blast. His enthusiasms are 
always personal and undisguised, and his reverence simple and 
natural. His hatred of the bombastic and pontifical, the self- 
stuffed or scholar-stuffed old writers whom academic authorities 
have crammed down unwilling undergraduates for ages is warm 
and pointed but never dictatorial. 

He declares that Dante is nothing but a long-nosed, sour-faced 
bookend, and vastly overrated. That Milton is a vessel of wind, ill- 
blown and low in tonic oxygen. These two judgments should win 
thousands of readers who have suffered from the pedantry, 
stupidity and orthodoxy of the average college English department. 
Let the reader start with these declarations of independence, and 
then make an orderly beginning and find out why the Greeks are 
so worshipful, and how literature was revived after the Dark Ages. 
The first two chapters on Homer and Sophocles offer an exceed- 
ingly simple, pointed and brilliantly clarified history of Greek 
literature, with much that is gratuitous and delightful on Grecian 
history, art and manners. 

The Rascoe method when space allows is to register all the 
bright coloring of a completely detached critical review, and 
then to apply this sharply to the moment of history under hand. 
There are thirty-two titans in Mr. Rascoe’s adventures, and scores 
of sidelights on their contemporaries of smaller stature. It is not 
his intention to have representative Americans: those who qualify 
are Mark Twain, of whom he writes most sympathetically, Poe and 
Whitman. By inference he gives a high estimate of Jamés Branch 
Cabell, and he is not unaware of Ernest (Continued on page 226) 


A Book of Paramount Importance 


Will men work if 
they make no prof- 
it, seeing they are 
conditioned to gain 
and greed only? 
This is the ques- 
tion Dr. Ward an- 
swers in 


(Z 
In Place of Profit 


Social Incentives in the Soviet Union 


by Harry F. Ward 
with drawings by Lynd Ward 


A realistic account of what life is like in the only 
land where ‘“‘profit’’ does not rule. Written ‘‘from the 
inside’? by a man who has lived with peasant, 
worker, and intellectual in Russian cities and vil-% 
lages. It contains original material, first-hand ex- 
perience, trained interpretation and the first anal- 
ysis of the psychological forces behind the greatest 
social experiment of our day. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Ernest R. Groves 


Marriage 


“At last arrives the book on marriage that I 
have been hoping for and looking for for more 
than twenty years. It is not only the best book 
on the subject I know but I am unable to see 
how a better book could be written in the light 
of our present knowledge. I have long felt that 
a book ought to be produced that intelligent 
young people contemplating marriage could 
study and learn from. This is such a book.” 
— E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. $3.50 


Arthur J. Todd 
Industry and Society 


A comprehensive and impartial study of the 
effects of industrialism on society. Having sur- 
veyed the usual indictment of modern indus- 
try, the author outlines the history of the in- 
dustrial revolution, proceeds to a detailed, 
world-wide study of the present situation, and 
finally considers proposed remedies in their 
national and international aspects. $4.00 


Henry Holt and Company 


One Park Avenue New York 
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(Continued from page 225) Hemingway and William Faulkner. 

The vision it took to grasp the entire history of the world’s 
literature and bring each aspect within view, with detail, feeling 
and sane estimates is encyclopedic. And the nearly five hundred 
pages of free and flowing prose carry the natural charm of a very 
great and very just critical intellect. Joun PALMER DARNALL 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Education and the Good Life 


THE BULPINGTON OF BLUP, by H. G. Wells. Macmillan. 414 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic 

G. WELLS believes that there is to be a world in which men 

. will be able to face the truth in themselves and the lives they 
lead, privately and among their fellows. This world is being slowly 
ushered in now by the scientific spirit, which will destroy the foggy 
thinking of the romantic dreamers who live partly, and clumsily, 
in reality, and partly in a world of wish-fulfillment. It is a question 
of education—of getting started off properly in the right direction. 

Wells develops these ideas through the life of Theodore Bulping- 
ton, a “common-place young man” who dabbles with painting and 
writing and who lives chiefly in his own mind as the Bulpington 
of Blup, an extremely romantic figure who responds to imagined 
noble adventure in the correct romantic manner. His education 
has been neglected, and his tendency to flee from reality unwittingly 
encouraged by a pair of literary, intellectual parents who, on their 
level, live as vaguely as Theodore on his. 

Theodore, unable to face himself squarely, behaves badly both 
in love and war. He insults and loses the woman he loves; cracks 
up into a neurotic fugitive from the front; and retreats farther and 
farther from any sustained effort to face reality. After the War 
and ten years of little magazines on the Continent he returns to 
England, and we leave him drowning in brandy a sudden realiza- 


tion that he has spent an evening beguiling two maiden ladies 
with fantastic tales of his war prowess—his once gay imagination © 
turned to blustering self-glorification. 

Mr. Wells’ notion of reality is made explicit in the lives of Theo- 
dore’s friends, Teddy and Margaret Broxted—who, by benefit 
of a scientific education, know where they are going and make 
progress in that direction. 

Like all of Mr. Wells’ books this is provocative. As a story teller 
he has no superior writing today. If he seems to be dealing ex- 
clusively in devils and angels, the reader at least can sift for him- 


self, and in the process find stimulating signposts towards truth. 
HELEN MEars 


Why War Threatens 


THE CAUSES OF WAR, edited by Arthur Porritt. Macmillan. 235 pp. Price $1.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic 
OR the comparatively unsophisticated reader, or for a discus- 
sion group, Mr. Porritt offers an excellent volume, using the 
reports of various sections of the World Conference for Inter- 
national Peace Through Religion. Any book must be taken seri- 
ously which contains chapters by Sir Arthur Salter, Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson, G. A. Johnston, Alfred Zimmern, C. F. Andrews, 
Frederick J. Libby, Henry A. Atkinson, Wickham Steed. The 
range covers economic, industrial, racial, religious, scientific and 
political causes of war, the last comprehending what is also com- 
monly referred to as psychological—those situations of irredentism 
in particular which constitute so abundant a provocation to conflict. 
Sir Arthur Salter’s chapter on economic causes is a brilliant 
exposition, especially in its handling of the allocation of raw mate- 
rials. Mr. Johnston, with his keen perception of class conflict, as a 
result of social injustice, provides real meat. No one excels C. F. 
Andrews for penetration and clarity, however, in his vast un- 
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hroughout recorded history, vital 
iterature has always been a chief 
actor in revolt against static condi- 
ions — an angry demand for change 
. - improvement ... ANN VICK- 
RS is of the literature of revolt. It 
as the sweep of three decades, the 
readth of a nation. Time blows 
cross its pages, yet it is as personal as 
diary. 


At the rate this book is selling, it is 
reaching a new class of readers, far be- 
yond the comparatively small audience 
which is usually interested in prison 


reputations and it is possible that time 
will say that ANN VICKERS is Mr. 
Lewis’ best book, for it is not incon- 
ceivable that it may reform the penal 
system of its day.” 


...Or LEWIS GANNETT, in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune — ‘ANN VICK- 
ERS is abused because it stings; because, 
besides being a lively book, it is an 
angty book. And since Sinclair Lewis, 
besides being a great natural story- 
teller, is a man with a thesis — with, 
indeed, a dozen theses — he belongs in 
that memorable tradition of letters 
which includes Euripides and Defoe 


‘Itis not inconceivable that it may 
eform the penal system of its day” 


— FANNY BUTCHER, in the Chicago Tribune 


and Swift, Charles Dickens, Moliere, 
and Goethe and Tolstoy, and, of course, 
Mark Twain.”’ 


ne, Or HENRY SHAZEIVI, in The 
Nation — ‘‘An admirable novel, a 
powerful indictment.”’ 


If you want the proofs of prison 
conditions, as revealed by ‘“‘the 
star reporter of our solar system,”’ 
read ANN VICKERS. Into this 
dynamic novel is packed the en- 
tire experience of such cases as 
Debs, Mooney, and Sacco and 
Vanzetti. 


reform. Thus a civilized country wel- 
comes the note of appreciation — the 
try at the long perspective — which 
reviewers have sounded in the press 


about ANN VICKERS. 


Take FANNY BUTCHER, in the 
Chicago Tribune — ‘There will be in- 
evitable comparisons with another 
great writer and best seller of his period 
— whose pen literally reformed the life 
of his day, Charles Dickens. . . . Time 
is the potter that shapes the clay of 


ANN VICKERS 
by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


107th Thousand... 562 Pages, $2.50 = 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


derstanding of the race question and his remarkably sensitive 
touch. 

Some of the other essays are less distinguished, even superficial. 
Why is it that religion so frequently seems incapable of engendering 
in its advocates anything like a genuine passion for a warless world, 
leaving instead—here, at least—an impression of mediocrity and 
‘‘carefulness” of statement that vitiates its indubitably great gifts? 
Mr. Steed, one must fear, will never learn the difference between 
armies, even international armies, and police, or between “war for 
law”’—our modern style holy war—and bona fide exercise of police 
power. This book, like many others, bears the commonplace sug- 
gestion about it that many of our most prominent peace workers 
are bold analysts but shrink from the fundamental social changes 
which, as they reveal by their own diagnoses, alone can reduce the 
causes of war. DEVERE ALLEN 
Wilton, Connecticut 


X-Ray of a Small Town 
SMALL TOWN STUFF, by Albert Blumenthal. University of Chicago Press. 415 pp. 
Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic 
E check another delightful book on the growing list of like 
studies from the University of Chicago Press. Excellent 
literary description, dialogue, history and gossip combine into a 
clear-cut and often amusing picture of life in a Western mine-town 
of about five thousand. No doubt this is a trustworthy reflection 
of a phase of such life. The central revelation is of the degree of 
control the inhabitants exercise over each other through their 
intimate association and knowledge of private affairs. One wonders 
what the “‘small town stuff” would have been had the author re- 
ceived statements from the persons discussed rather than from per- 
sons discussing. 
The volume, apart from its general interest, merits study be- 
cause it represents one part of the cycle through which community 
studies have passed in forty years. First we had the so-called muck- 


rakers whose brilliantly written episodes and scathing denuncia- 
tions of social situations and community life gave rise to many 
rather serious monographs. Then came the detailed statistical sur- 
veys by which were established methods and principles of making 
scientific studies. This book represents another stage: we still use 
some of the techniques of the community study, but we lean toward 
the type of literary production that is delightful reading yet still 
leaves a general impression that is reasonably accurate. This is a 
good story based on actual experience. M. C. ELMER 
University of Pittsburgh 


History Should Record Great Movements 

“WE, THE PEOPLE,” by Leo Huberman, with Illustrations by Thomas H. Benton. 
Harper & Brothers. 375 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic 

LITTLE more than a generation ago the English historian, 

E. A. Freeman, boldly asserted that history was “‘past poli- 
tics.” This conception was generally accepted during the nine- 
teenth century, and even yet finds considerable vogue both in 
England and in America. The proof is in the writings of many 
eminent historians. Up to the last decade the vast majority of our 
history texts, school and college, were little more than superficial 
and distorted compilations of political and episodical happenings 
composed to inculcate a certain brand of patriotism. Against the 
writing and teaching. of just this sort of history the distinguished 
philosopher-historian, James Harvey Robinson, raised his voice 
twenty years ago. In his epochmaking, The New History, he decried 
the fact that the content of historical writings was composed almost 
entirely of the irrelevant and the melodramatic [of laws, of accounts 
of presidential administrations, dynasties, military exploits, ro- 
mantic marriages, court scandals, diplomatic intrigues, assassina- 
tions, and reigns of terror] and that little or no space was given to 
economic, social, spiritual, scientific and intellectual aspects of 
human development. The time had come, he declared, for a 
broader understanding and a larger synthesis. (Continued on 228) 
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THE 
PROPAGANDA 
MENACE 


By 
FREDERICK E. LUMLEY, PH.D. 


Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University 
Author of “Means of Social Control,” etc. 


This is the first book to present for laymen a 
panoramic view of the whole field of propa- 
ganda. It explains what propaganda is and 
shows how it operates, what it lives on, and 
what it does in the various areas of social life. 
lt makes clear the imperative need for con- 
certed social action to combat this ‘‘most in- 
sidious influence in the world’s affairs’? and 
suggests the direction which such action should 
take to. be effective. 


Student’s edition, $3.00 


353 Fourth Ave. THE CENTURY CO. New York City 


Standards of 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


By PAUL Douce tas. A practical handbook for 
social workers who take an active part in this 
pressing legislative problem. Mr. Douglas gives 
definite suggestions for the provisions “that will 
best protect the unemployed, the employed 
worker, and the employer. He analyzes European 
systems, and reviews the Wisconsin and Ohio 
unemployment insurance laws. ($3.00) 


VICE in CHICAGO 


By WALTER C. RECKLESS. Modern urban 
trends have brought about many changes in com- 
mercialized vice. This analysis of the causes of 
these changes also suggests the social remedies. 
The agencies of suppression and control — law 
enforcement and social work — are studied as to 
procedure and result. ($3.00) 


PUBLIC POLICY 
PAMPHLETS 


Edited by HARRY D. GIDEONSE. Brief, to-the- 
Pons discussions of today’s economic questions. 

ive pamphlets: Balancing the ees The Eco- 
nomics of Technocracy; Unemployment Insurance; 
War Debts; Deflation and Capi Tae Set of five, 
$1.00; 25 cents each. 


The University of Chicago Press 


In American history, J. B. McMaster, F. J. Turner, C. A. Beare), 
J. F. Jameson and others were already stressing the importance O 
getting away from the narrow political-nationalistic path. Th 
appearance of J. B. McMaster’s History of the People of the Unites 
States revealed the broader outlook. Today Beard’s Rise of Amer™ 
can Civilization, J. T. Adam’s The Epic of America and the severe 
volumes of the History of American Life series edited by D. R. Fou 
and A. M. Schlesinger, furnish abundant proof that Dr. Robinson” 
plea is being heeded. 

But too many of our history texts for schools still emphasiz» 
things political; many persist in periodizing American civilizatio:. 
instead of treating it topically or as the story of great movements 
It is particularly satisfying, therefore, to lay hands on a volum™ 
like Mr. Huberman’s. He has dared to break with tradition and tc 
tell the story of America’s past as a series of interacting movements 
Instead of the discovery of America, the founding of the colonies | 
the history of each colony etc., we have here a most stimulating 
account of why men and women came to America, what they dic 
once they arrived, and how social classes developed. The Americar» 
Revolution is depicted not as a one-sided affair between God 
fearing, high-minded colonists and a cruel, tyrannical Englanct 
but as a contest growing out of a deep-seated conflict of interests. 
Instead of presidential administrations most of the volume follow 
ing the formation of the Federal Constitution is devoted to the 
frontier, the Industrial Revolution, the growth of sectional rivalry 
between the agrarian South and the industrialized North, and the 
resulting conflict between these sections, the exploitation of the 
continent since 1865, the emergence of labor and the decline of 
agriculture. 

Mr. Huberman deserves high praise for his skillful use of source 
material. Not only does such material tend to vitalize the whole 
account but it serves to correct many notions which have found 
their way into our historical epic. The style is lively: there is not a 
“‘dry-as-dust” page. Mr. Benton’s illustrations really illustrate. 
Some readers may feel that the author has leaned too far in the 
direction of economic determinism. The reviewer does not think 
so. After all, the fabric of American civilization is woven of many 
threads and of these, the economic is probably the strongest. Were 
I a teacher of boys and girls of junior highschool grade, this is one- 
of the books with which I should want them to be well acquainted. 
Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 


What Happened To Us 


ECONOMIC TENDENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES, by Frederick C. Mills. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 639 pp. Price $5 postpaid of Survey~ 
Graphic 3 

OME books are filled with brilliant and daring generalizations 

based on a few facts. Those who like that kind of book, will” 
probably not like Professor Mills’ book, for he has crowded it with 
facts and has been cautious about generalizations. The book is not 
merely a compilation of facts, with explanations left to others, but 
restraint has been used in the interpretations and no attempt has | 
been made to state conclusions not justified by the data. It will 
become, no doubt, a source book for many efforts to account for 
the prosperity to 1929 and the depression since then. The work 
is a continuation and expansion of Mills’ study, The Behavior 
of Prices and of the work he did for the report on Recent Economic 

Changes. 

In general, the periods covered are 1901 to 1913, 1913 to 1922, 
and 1922 to 1929. The aim is to give a statistical picture of what 
actually happened. This runs in terms of growth of population; 
the money value and physical volume of production analyzed as 
raw materials and manufactured goods, farm products and other 
products, foods, and non-foods, consumption goods and capital 
equipment, non-durable, semi-durable and durable goods; price 
movements given for about the same classification with the addi- 
tion of forest products, animal products, farm crops, and mineral 
products; the incomes of wage earners, stockholders, bondholders; 
the volume of capital and credit; and the international movements 
of goods, services and capital. Most of the results are presented 
both in the form of tables and of charts. There are 213 tables and 
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08 charts. Those who dislike statistical details will find conven- 
“nt summaries at the close of the chapters. 

The technically trained statistician will find much to commend. 
He will be particularly interested in the new index numbers of 
physical production and price series for various groups of prices, 
nd in the new analysis of manufacturing costs. He will derive 
auch pleasure from the skillful methods by which desired infor- 
1ation is gotten from unpromising sources. He will approve of the 
rupulous care which has been taken to point out the varying 
egrees of accuracy of the results obtained. James D. MAGEE 
ew York University 


BOOKSHELF 


Books may be obtained at the prices given, postpaid of Survey Graphic 


HE RELIGIOUS SITUATION, by Paul Tillich. Translated by H. Richard Niebuhr, 
Holt. 182 pp. Price $1.50 


For philosopher-theologians. Like Barth he sees a self-evident 
‘ollapse of our social structures, economic organizations, sciences 
hat will demand a brand new set-up. Unlike Barth and the crisis 
heologians, he does not anticipate a return to antique orthodoxies, 
yut something new. One doubts that all our science, social, 
-conomic organization is a byproduct of our religious concepts. 
Some hold the reverse belief. The book lights up German religious 
~volution. 
EXPERIENCING PICTURES, by Ralph M. Pearson, Brewer, Warren, Putnam. 

225 pp. Price $3.50 

IN a provocative, adventurous and stimulating book the author 
urges a truer synthesis between design and function in the used arts 
—and indicates the ways in which the principles and values of 
creative design must be incorporated in our general education if 
we are to reconstruct our over-commercialized society. Mr. Pear- 
son pleads for the spirit of adventure and to him “‘adventure must 
mean shock, change, the new, the different in more than one de- 
yartment of life. The physical, mental, emotional, sensational, all 
hese faculties need (and crave) the stretching-out of different ex- 
derience. The opportunities lie all about—if we seek them out, 
f we break the safety-first, conforming-habits of our time. The 
arts are only one way, but as the most potent means of intercom- 
munication ever devised by man, they are probably the open sesame 
(o more different kinds of adventure than any other single way.” 


GREENHORN, by Paul King. Macaulay Co. 308 pp. Price $2 

When I knew the subject of this biographical novel, ten years 
ago, he had not yet gained the perspective that gives this record 
of his early experiences its humor and peculiar charm. He was in- 
rospective, almost pathologically sensitive to insult, difficult to 
yet on with—yet could be recognized as a person with a future. 

The intellectual ‘“‘greenhorn” has troubles of which the world 
knows little. His learning often is uneven, so that his enthusiasm 
for the American tempo and his grasp of the essentials of American 
civilization are not matched by ability to accommodate his habits 
to the requirements of a successful career. For every Schurz or 
Pupin there are scores of failures. Sometimes the partly adjusted 
alien intellectual becomes a brilliant leader of his own group. 

Though many incidents are of necessity telescoped in a short 
novel, Mr. King tells—and tells well—an essentially true story. 
[t adds yet another beautiful serrated leaf to the branch of Ameri- 
can fiction which, instead of covering the dingy surface of every- 
day life with a carpet of false romance, throws over it the checkered 
light of intense experience. 


ORGANIZED ACTION IN MEDICAL CARE 


(Continued from page 209) 


rendered to the class of people that this fund was intended to pro- 
tect.” Some experiments with a different policy had been under 
way before the depression. Several counties in Iowa and a small 
number elsewhere had made arrangements with their local govern- 
ments whereby an agreed annual sum (Continued on page 230) 


‘Box Office Now Open— 
Standing ‘Koom Only! 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


Presents 


WILLIAM 
FOX 


A Feature Picture of Wall Street and High Finance 
In Twenty-Nine Reels with Prologue and Epilogue 


A Melodrama of Fortune, Conflict and Triumph. Packed with 
Thrills and Heart Throbs. East Side Boy conquers Fame and 
Power. The Masters of Millions envy his Triumph and plot his 
Downfall. The Octopus battles the Fox. The Duel of a Cen- 
tury! The Sensation of a Lifetime! 

Never in Screen History has there come a Feature as 
Stupendous as this. An inside Story, a First-Hand Revelation 
of Politics and Finance, with a Ten Billion Dollar Cast of 
Statesmen and Financiers. 

At the same time a Story for the Family, tense and moving, 
with Love, Loyalty and a Woman’s Soul. A Romance so fine, 
so true, so loaded with Laughter and Tears, that none can 
resist it. 


America waits for this Drama! 


PUT IT AT THE HEAD 
OF YOUR PROGRAM! 


It Will Pack Them In!! 


Joking aside: This book contains the inside story of the ousting 
of William Fox from his companies, as told by William Fox to 
Upton Sinclair. There has been nothing like it since the days 
of Tom Lawson’s “Frenzied Finance.’’ The great names of 
present-day America are all here: Herbert Hoover, Henry 
Ford, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Charles Evans Hughes, 
Samuel Untermyer, Will H. Hays, Bernard M. Baruch, 
Adolph Zukor, Louis B. Mayer, Clarence M. Dillon, Albert H. 
Wiggin, Harry L. Stuart, Harley L. Clarke. 
From the Congressional Record, Page 4922, Issue of 
February 23, 1933: 


“Mr, Borah: Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The Vice President: Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 
“Mr. Norris: Certainly. d 
‘Mr. Borah: I want to ask the Senator if he has seen a book just published 
by Upton Sinclair on Wall Street, entitled, ‘Upton Sinclair Presents 
William Fox?’ 
“Mr. Norris: Yes, I have seen the book. 
"Mr, Borah: I think it #s one of the most remarkable stories in regard to 
such matters that I have ever read. 
“Mr. Norris: I have not yet read all of it, but the part which I have read 
indicates that it is a very remarkable story.”’ 


“Tt tells just what everybody should know, explicitly, convincingly, 
and so interestingly.”’ — Lincoln Steffens 


Cloth bound, Price $3.00 


UPTON SINCLAIR 
Los Angeles West Branch, California 
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For those who desire competence 


THE MODERN THINKER, foremost exponent 
of current thought, will keep you abreast of 
timely affairs in literature, philosophy, foreign 
problems, events of social significance, science, 
art. 


From the current issues: 
Soviet Laws on Marriage and Divorce 


Roosevelt, Europe, and U.S...........020:: Harold J, Laski 
The Machine and the Future................. Havelock Ellis 
The Outlook for American Capitalism .........: Scott Nearing 
The Charms of Solitude...) ..0....-.. John Cowper Powys 
The! Crowning-of Hitlers cece see eae ce Dagobert D. Runes 


THE MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST gives you a 
complete, up-to-the-minute, authoritative survey 
of contemporary psychology 


From the current issues: 


How to Adjust Your Personality............... Alfred Adler 
Our Cultural Neurosis ssi) Seis cysissaceo rete ential Erwin Wexberg 
Frigidity in Women W. Beran Wolfe 
KeargiandvAnxicties igh a. oe eens Smiley Blanton 
ThesNewabsy chology: cruel seine tee cieisinin ceieronhe A.A. Roback 
Living in a World of Pictures...........:.0++: Carl G. Jung 


THE NEW CURRENT DIGEST is a little mag- 
azine offering the best in the world’s periodical 
literature. The finest articles of the month, di- 
gested from the twenty-five leading periodicals, 
are presented to youin handy pocket-size format. 


From the current issues: 


Manners and. Cultures. juseaiciteiiercniits Robert Briffault 
Did Science Get Us In? - 
Can Science GetiWs'Outicmrerr. taser ree Charles F. Kettering 
Loveand Marriage ..;,.ccaei eaten eee Alfred Adler 


You may have The Modern Thinker, The Modern Psychologist, or The New 
Current Digest delivered regularly to your home 


EAcH 6 MONTHS FOR $1 


Just pin bills, check, or money order to this form and mail to 


MODERN PUBLICATIONS 
111 East 15th Street, New York 


THE POLICEWOMAN’S 
HANDBOOK 


BY ELEONORE HUTZEL 


Published under the auspices of the Bureau of Social Hygiene, 
Inc., this book is a by-product of Miss Hutzel’s experience as 
Deputy Commissioner of Police and Director of the Policewom- 
an’s Division in Detroit. Social workers concerned with problems 
of delinquency of women and children will find it of practical 
assistance. Price, $2.00. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


A New and INFORMED Discussion 
of the Education of the Blind 


THE BLIND IN SCHOOL 


AND SOCIETY 
By ‘THOMAS D. CUTSFORTH. A revolutionary 


criticism, by a psychology instructor himself blind, of present 
aims and methods in the education of the blind. Based on 
researches financed by the Social Science Research Council 
and the Carnegie Corporation, its chief purpose is to acquaint 
the seeing with the blind and to help the blind to a new con- 
ception of their own problems. An invaluable book for all 
who have contact with the blind. $2.50 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 


(Continued from page 229) was paid to the county medical societ) 
in return for which the members of the society gave their service 
free on call to persons regarded as “indigent.” The publix 
funds paid to the medical society are generally divided among th 
physicians in proportion to services rendered or sometimes used for 
common purposes, such as the advancement of the county society” 
interest as a whole. 

New York State has set an example to the country during the de_ 
pression by setting up a plan under the Temporary Emergency Re. 
lief Administration whereby physicians may be recompensed from 
relief funds for authorized care given to home-relief clients sick aj 
home. Through the State Medical Society provision is made for 
consultation with representatives of local medical societies and) 
local commissioners of public welfare to consider such questions as 
the reasonableness of the bill, principles in allocating cases to physi- 
cians, or changes in policy and to investigate complaints. A work~ 
relief project in this state is using unemployed nurses, at work-relief 
wages, for the care of clients at home under the supervision of 
existing nursing groups. In New York City similar measures have 
been under way for several months (see The Midmonthly Survey, 
February, 1933, p. 66). 

Some of the physicians employed are selected on a work-relief 
basis, i.e., from those known to be impoverished. In New York 
City also, the dental society has set up a plan in cooperation with 
a voluntary public-health agency, whereby persons above the 
“ordinary charity level’? but unable to pay for dental care can_ 
secure it at the office of dentists who have agreed to render service 
for low, stated fees to be paid by the patients themselves; the plan 
is regarded as an alternative to a pay clinic. The Chicago Dental 
Society has set up a plan for free service to persons in receipt of 
family relief. A large central clinic is in operation, supported by 
relief funds; the dentists give their services free. In Cleveland sev- | 
eral hundred physicians of standing have placed themselves on a 
voluntary panel, agreeing to provide free or for whatever amount 
the patient can pay then or later, services to persons who apply at 
clinics, but who have previously been of the group accustomed to 
pay a private physician (see The Midmonthly Survey, January, 
HOSS pS): | 

These few examples of experiments introduced as the result of 
the depression illustrate that in medical service as in general relief, 
we have depended in general upon the principle of charity rather 
than upon a more constructive policy. It should be added that the 
plans of voluntary sickness insurance which were under way before 
the depression have, so far as is known, stood up remarkably well 
despite unemployment among some of their members, and some 
have expanded during the depression. . 


LL the experiments described in this article are less significant 
because of the numbers of persons reached—though these 
amount to several millions—than because of the trends which they 
indicate and the future which they may portend. Change does not 
merely happen. Some changes follow the sweep of general social 
trends, others arise from new scientific discoveries, and still others 
spring from the conscious efforts of individuals or organized groups. 
When deliberately undertaken with a self-critical point of view, 
such changes become experiments. If the facts in this article imply 
anything, they mean that an attitude of experimentation is wide- 
spread among both professional men and laymen throughout this 
country, 

“We recommend,” declared a committee report adopted by the 
American College of Physicians at their recent meeting in Mon- 
treal, “that the organized representatives of the medical profession 
in each community be urged to consider these problems [of medical 
care] in the light of their varying local needs and conditions, for it is 
our belief that by this method the enlightened leadership of the 
medical profession can point the way to improvements of great 
value, both to the public and to the medical profession itself.’ 

For action upon local problems civic bodies and social agencies 
must organize also. Local issues differ. How to care for those too 
poor to pay for themselves may be the outstanding issue in one city, 
while in another industrial town there is need and opportunity to 
organize a general system of medical care on an insurance basis for 
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the employes of the three dominating local plants. In many places 
there will be an immediate opportunity to help the development of 
annual payment for hospital care. Organized local groups, which 
sometimes may be health or hospital councils, must, in cooperation 
with the professional bodies, serve their communities in the study 
of needs, the planning of action as well as the coordination of 
effort. 

It is of the greatest importance that there be national agencies 
which will observe and report upon changes and experiments, will 
help to develop standards and stimulate appraisals of methods and 
results. The adventures and accomplishments of California should 
be known to North Carolina, New York, and Wisconsin. Industrial 
communities in the Southwest and Northeast, wheat counties in the 
West and dairy sections near the Atlantic ought to be able to learn 
from one another. Mistakes made in one place should not have to be 
repeated elsewhere. 


WHAT MEN RISE TO 


(Continued from page 214) 


boils up in our muscles. For each person who is in danger looks 
forward with hope to a future; he clings to life for what it still may 
bring. He may never think of his own growth. He would be rather 
priggish if he often did. But he grips a hopeful future, when he can 
work out something new and good for himself and for those dear 
to him. Such a future is what I call our growth. Because of such 
possibilities we care for life, our own or others’. In emergencies 
these possibilities are on the edge of disaster. We too are human. 
We feel a stake in those lives, because any life is valuable. That 
stake becomes the sense that we are needed. 

The urge to find truth whether it disappoint us or not, voices 
man’s deep need to learn and to push on the world’s knowledge. 
Scientific ardor is one of the urges of growth by which our love of 
life pushes us on, governing individual whims and wishes like a 
master. Martyrs have died for truth as they saw it. Investigators 
wear themselves out for truth as they find it. The world’s need 
becomes their root desire. 


T is less clear perhaps that the sincere artist tries to meet the 
demand of truth; for he does not copy actuality. But he is true to 
his own feeling, and that feeling, when he is sure of it, governs his 
will. He cannot change it; he obeys it and by such obedience he 
creates something new. 

A child’s need of education is obviously his need to grow. Our 
only doubt is whether there is anything there to be educated. We 
take generous chances on this because we are certain that nothing 
else is so important as the measure of development, great or small, 
that may be called out by an effort based on faith. This develop- 
ment is the good, so our efforts say. It is the central human need, 
father of an unconditional or authoritative desire. 

In emergencies, in the search for truth, in creative work, in 
creative education, the vital need of growth commands our other 
desires. In athletics and in any congenial job the need which we 
answer is a need for fun or for skill rather than for progress. But 
the pleasure of using this skill is kept alive by new tests. When work 
and play become mere routine the zest usually goes out of them. 
They are continued as duty, not as fun. Maintenance as well as 
novelty is necessary in growth; but when the fire of life begins to 
cool, maintenance may be all that we are good for. Then we keep 
our agreements though we cease to improve on them, That is the 
beginning of stagnation, which is slow death. Stronger life will 
soon have to push us out because we have ceased to grow. Till that 
happens we must hold on, supporting or encouraging others’ 
growth, preparing to die as decently as we can, when we are needed 
here no longer. 

The theme of this article is that the need for us is revealed afresh 
when life, and with it hope, are at stake, when we can serve truth 
or beauty, and when we can further another’s growth in education 
of which social work is one branch. 


Finish this 
Plot— 


37 Prizes for Best Answers 


Helen, a lovely, cultured girl, deserted at birth by 
P LOT: her father, when her mother died, was adopted 
‘ by a well-bred, wealthy family. Helen knows 
nothing of her parents except their name and history. Loving 
humanity, she takes up welfare work and in this connection 
meets Victor, a fine young medical student interested in 
heredity. Helen and Victor fall in love and become engaged. 
Upon a trip to the slums, they discover a dive of dope addicts. 
Here they find a disreputable old fellow whose name and his- 
tory prove him to be Helen’s father. Helen knows her fiance 
will never discover this fact unless she confesses it. Since Victor 
isa believer in heredity, Helen fears he will break the engage- 
ment if he knows the truth. What does she do? 


What is your solution? Try it! 


Prizes Worth Winning! 


Ist! A Complete Richard Burton Course in Creative 
Writing, value $85.00. 


2nd: A $50.00 Scholarship to second best answer. 

3rd: Five $35.00 Scholarships to five next best answers 
4th: Ten $25.00 es “ ten SG a sf 
5th: Twenty $20.00 e 


“twenty “ “ee “ 


CONTEST RULES: Send only one so- 


lution, typewritten if possible, not over 100 words. Do not 
copy plot. Write plainly your name, address, age, occupa- 
tion and number of words. No answers returned. This con- 
test is for amateurs only, professional writers and Richard 
Burton students are not eligible. Prizes will be awarded by 
Faculty of Richard Burton Schools, Inc. Contest closes 
April 25th, 1933. Get busy—use your imagination—your 
Answer may win a complete Course or valuable Scholarship. 
“‘There never has been so wonderful a time to break into the 
writing game as now,’’says Martha Ostenso, famous author. 


FREE: Whether you enter the contest 
= or not, send for full information 
on The Richard Burton Course in Creative 
Writing, and Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test. 
Receive an expert critic’s frank opinion on 
your writing ability by filling in and return- 
ing this Test. Here’s a splendid chance to 
test your natural talent — enter this con- 
test. Send the coupon now for full informa- 
tion — take your time and do your best 
on your plot solution, but be sure to mail 
it before April 25th, to Richard Burton 
Schools, Inc., 428-3 Burton Bldg., 9-11 
Main St. N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. Richard Burton 
famous Critic, Teacher, 
Lecturer, Author of Rich- 
ard Burton Course in 
Creative Writing. 


a | [| 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 


428-3 Burton Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me at once full information on The Richard Burton 
Course in Creative Writing and Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test. 


O Count mein on the Plot Contest. 


Name 


Address 


City State_ 


(No salesman will call) 
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TRAVELER'S 


NOTEBOOK 


1933- 
A Year of Endings 
and New Beginnings 


in Soviet Russia 


This is a year of transition and stock-taking for the Russian people. On the 
eve of the second Five Year Plan, the accomplishment of the first Plan — 
industrial, social, cultural — stands in sharp focus. 


For the seventh year, The Open Road will assist the inquiring visitor. All- 
inclusive service. Experienced staff in New York and Moscow. Moderate 


rates. 


A new booklet on 1933 group and independent itineraries is now 
available. 


f< The OPEN RoaD 


4COOPERATING WITH INTOURIST 


RUSSIAN TRAVEL SECTION, 56 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 


EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


All or part by organizing and acting as ship hostess. Liberal 
commissions. Best selling tours. 26,000 satisfied clients. 


200 tours to choose from, 25 days $179. Mediterranean Cruise $365, 
Around the World $595. 


B.F. ALLEN +» 154 Boylston Street » Boston, Massachusetts 


TOURS TO SOVIET RUSSIA 
SUMMER OF 1933 
Groups Limited to Research Students 
hilip Brown, Director 
3307 Hull Avenue New York, N. Y. 


RUSSIAN SEMINAR 


JULY-AUGUST 1933 — Comprehensive Itinerary through 
Russia including Leningrad, Moscow, Volga Trip, Caucasus, 
Crimea, Ukraine, Dneiper River Trip. Also visiting Denmark, 
Finland. Near East Cruise includes Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Greece, Albania, Italy. Competent experienced leaders. 
Round table discussions with Soviet leaders. Organized on a 
non-profit basis. 


FRIENDSHIP 
TOURS 

“To widen the 

mind’s horizon—”’ 


Write for announcement 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
27 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 


Swedish Lapland 


ANCY skiing in the summer! It’s done at the Abisko mountain ~ 
resort in Swedish Lapland—on the northernmost electrified ~ 
railway in the world. The midnight sun is visible from the end of — 
May to the middle of July, and since the snow does not melt until © 
the end of June there is excellent skiing for twenty-four hours a day. — 
The heat of the sun varies so that while snow melts around midday, ~ 
it freezes at night. During the noon hour the temperature is such © 
that skiers find it comfortable to run about in abbreviated bathing 
suits. If they stay out long enough, even the fairest Scandinavians _ 
turn so dark that they seem more native to the Gold Coast than the 
Arctic. To increase the popularity of the Lapland mountain places, 
the Swedish State Railways (551 Fifth Avenue, New York) offer 
reduced fares from mid-April to mid-June, when skiing courses are 
conducted at these resorts. 


Trips, Conferences, Exhibitions 


EACHERS and students of French are to have a chance for | 

further study of the language in France at the Institut d’Etudes — 
Francaise 4 Grenoble, under the auspices of Adelphi College. — 
The students will live together in the French House established in — 
La Tronche, and all the social and intellectual activities will be — 
centered there. It is expected that the group will speak French — 
exclusively, and in order to make sure that this is carried out an 
instructor will be assigned to every five or six students at all meals. 
Of course contacts with interesting French people will be arranged; 
and there will be lectures, musical and dramatic programs prepared 
with the assistance of French men and women. (The Open Road, 
56 West 45 Street, New York.) 


The tenth anniversary of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, comprising 195 organizations scattered all around the 
globe, will take place in Dublin from July 29 to August 4. There 
will be five pre- and post-convention tours, with opportunity for 
credit study in Germany, France and England. (Augustus O. 
Thomas, secretary-general, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


The third International Hospital Congress will meet at Knocke 
Sur Mer, Belgium, from June 28 to July 3. Delegates will do their 
own sight-seeing in Belgium—taking excursions to Bruges, Sluis 
(a small Dutch town which has retained its old world character), 
and the various coast resorts. However, the Dutch Hospital Asso- 
ciation has organized a five-day Study Tour through Holland 
following the congress, which will include visits to the new hospi- 
tals, economic centers and classical places. (Dr. E. H. Lewinski 
Corwin, secretary-general, 2 East 103 Street, New York.) 


Frederick L. Brooks, secretary of the Oklahoma section, will 
lead the third League of Nations tour. While Geneva is of course 
the focal point, there will be stop-overs in Berlin, Helsingfors, 
Leningrad, Moscow, Warsaw, Munich and Paris. (World Ac- 
quaintance Travel, 56 W. 45 Street, New York City.) 


An eight weeks Trip for Girls of senior highschool and junior 
college age is being arranged by Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, founder of 
My Friend Abroad (248 Boylston Street, Boston), under the aus- 
pices of The National Student Forum. The students will be enter- 
tained by European families in their homes, who are glad to 
manifest their international spirit. Because of this, the cost of 
traveling through eleven countries is extremely low. Two books 
are recommended in connection with this tour: The Paris Pact, by 
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Arthur Charles Watkins (Harcourt, Brace, cloth 75c, paper 25c); 
and My Friends Abroad—The Book of Foreign Friendships, by 
Sven V. Knudsen ($3 postpaid of Survey Graphic). 


Milan is busily preparing for its Triennial International Ex- 
hibition of Decorative and Modern Industrial Arts and Architec- 
ture. The exhibition will be housed in anew palace in the Public 
Park, situated in the center of the city, about ten minutes walk 
from Piazza del Duomo. Houses purposely and completely built 
and furnished will be included in the special show of modern 
dwelling places. The furniture section promises to be one of the 
most important; but collections of photography, prints, glass, 
ceramics, metals, carpets and embroidery will have due place. 
(Italian Tourist Information Office, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York.) 


Vienna 


IENNA, with its natural loveliness, its old beautiful buildings, 
its enchanting restfulness and friendliness is a particularly 
attractive spot for Americans and especially for New Yorkers. 
Here where there are no crowds, no noise, no haste, whence you 
can reach the countryside and woods in fifteen minutes by tram- 
way,—here is a place where one has time to live. Indeed there is 
danger that such an extreme of leisureliness may lead to actual in- 
dolence. The coffee-house with its warmth, its newspapers and 
periodicals and its changing guests constitutes a lure stronger than 
that of the university and of work. But Vienna has one great fault— 
it knows too much English and is too anxious to speak it. Not only 
the educated people, not only the sellers in the business center—no, 
even a little storekeeper in a little side-street answers your German 
question in an English almost perfect. I sometimes desperately 
thought that it would be better for my German if I returned to 
America and studied German conversation there. One must learn 
to be hard and insist relentlessly on speaking and being spoken to in 
German. 
Vienna in the spring is far different from the Vienna of the win- 


try months—like a fairyland touched into life by the wand of a: 


magician. 

How deep an impression the sad economic circumstances have 
left on the people who have been world-famed for their lightness 
and gaiety could be observed even in the Fasching celebrations. 
Everywhere a tone of strain, of pseudo-hilarity, a spiritlessness 
seemed to prevail.—Sara Hirscu 


A remark went around last summer that “‘Germany is depressed 
but not starving, and Austria is starving but not depressed.’’ Could 
Vienna ever be depressed? Could there possibly be a year when 
roses would not bloom in City Park while the orchestra plays 
snatches from the old masters? And the Austrian woman at the 
little table! She has more than chic; she has charm, and always will 
have although her jaunty beret is a bit faded and her dress is “‘let 
down.” “It’s attention to details,’ explained my hostess, and I 
think it is something even deeper. We lived with a family, and Mrs. 
A and her daughter had that charm I am trying to describe. 
It’s a fascinating combination of culture and sturdiness, of polish, 
sincerity and simplicity. While scrubbing the bathroom floor they 
can tell you what you should see in the Lichtenstein Gallery, or 
regale you with sidelights on European traditions or modernistic 
developments. It was with Mrs. A that we had one of those delight- 
ful experiences of the old and the new. This time it was the new 
first, for with great thoroughness we went through and over and 
around the international exposition of modern houses, the Werk- 
bund-Colony, with seventy homes, some of them furnished, show- 
ing how architects from various countries are interpreting the vital 
urge toward fresh creative ways of living. The houses were geomet- 
rical and bare of ornament, yet so colorful and airy that they were 
both restful and stimulating. Here all is movement, progress, 
youth. Then to walk over a hill into Schénbrunner Park was 
literally dropping into another world for in those old palace gardens 
so huge, formal and somber, the past seems to have laid a heavy 
hand. on nature itself—From reports to the Institute of International 
Education. CaroLtyn DuDLEY 


Reduced travel rates... $5, $8, and 
$15 a day... 15 tours to choose from 

. 5 to 31 days. Colorful Ukrainia... 
10 days... $45 Special Class... $80 
Tourist Class . $165 First Class. 
Cruising the Volga . . . $55 Special Class 

. $95 Tourist Class...$180 First 
Class. Great Cities Tour . . . $75 Special 
Class ... $140 Tourist Class... $285 
First Class. 


Price includes Intourist hotels, meals, guide-inter- 
preters, Soviet visa and transportation from starting to 
ending point in the Soviet Union. Price does not include 
round trip passage to the Soviet Union. 


Write for Folder E4 


INTOURIST inc. 


U. S. Representative of the State Travel Bureau_of the 
U. S. S. R., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York. Offices in Boston, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. Or see your own travel agent. 


MARVELOUS DAYS 
On the “Ship’s Deck”’ 


Look out across miles and miles of 
blue-green water from the ‘“‘Ship’s 
Deck’ atop Colton Manor. Breathe 
in the health-giving salt air. It’s mar- 
velous what nature and Colton Manor 
combined can do — inexpensively! 


ED 


Come for the week-end or stay as long 
as you please. Enjoy the luxury of 
the finest appointments at rea- 
sonable rates. 250 rooms... 
overlooking the ocean... sea 
water baths...special low 
weekly rates . . . European Plan 
if desired. Booklet. Write or 
wire for reservations. 


I I) Bur er Ley eer ay Br pe = 


olten Manor 


One of rhe Finest Hotels 
In Atlantic City 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


A. C. ANDREWS, President and Managing Director 
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a 
Che Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Serbice Administration 


Spring Quarter begins April 3 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 19-July 21 
Second Term, July 24-Aug. 25 


Academic year 1933-34 begins October 2, 1933 


Courses leading to the degree of 
A.M. and Ph.D. 


Swe 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted 
as candidates for the A.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


Two-year program of graduate training for principal fields 


of Social Work. 


311 So. Juniper Street Philadelphia 


100 BOOKS FOR $1 


“How can I read 100 books,"’ you will ask. We not only furnish you over a period 
of five months with the 100 best books (20 books each month), but we bring these 
directly to your home in digested form. This new service selects for you each month, 
out of the many thousands of books printed, the best 20. Of these, the best chapters 
are presented to you perfectly digested by a staff of highly-trained literary experts. 
A brief outline of the book, with interesting data about the author, accompanies 
each Book in Brief. 


BOOKS 
IN BRIEF 


The new magazine for the booklover, 
may be obtained in handy pocket-size 
format at the better newsstands for 25c, 
or send 


Among the Contents: 


NIGHTS IN_A_ COTTON MILL, from 
Beyond Desire — Sherwood Ander- 
son 


THE WORLD WE LivE IN, from Geog- 
raphy — Hendrik Jan Loon 


MOonkKEY House, from The Bnipinston 
of Blup — H. G, Wells 


THE Way TO HappPINESS, 
Philosophy of Solitude — John Cow- 


from A 


$1 for 5 months per Powys 
(100 Books in Brief ) LIFE IN AN INSANE ASYLUM, from 
to Behind the Door of Delusion — 


Inmate Ward 8 


EpvucCaTION IN SEx, from Psychology 
of Sex — Havelock Ellis 


BOOKS IN BRIEF, 
111 East 15th Street, New York 


LENIN IN PRIVATE LiFe, from Days 
with Lenin — Maxim Gork 4y 


CURIOUS BOOKS 
C 


Send for free catalogue 
of Privately Prifited 


BOOKS 


Limited Editions 
Unexpurgated Items 
Illustrated 


jeoirice T 


THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


Dept. G.S. 230 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE SALOON IN RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
(Continued from page 206) 


moral responsibility to deny themselves the use of something even” 
though it might not hurt them in order to protect the weak-willed. — 
The wealthy and educated no longer believe that they and their 
offspring are injured by ingesting small amounts of liquor, and they” 
point to the accomplishment of races which have used alcohol for™ 
generations as refutation of the claims of the drys that alcohol ~ 
injures stock. And in the second Bets they are no longer interested ~ 
in being their “‘brother’s keeper.”” The present (oat is to allow” 
the Beaiben the privilege of wrecking his life in his own way, and to™ 
permit him to learn what is good and bad for him by bearing the” 
penalties of his sins or errors. 
The breaking of the Volstead Act among the foreign-born and 
their children tiv ing in tenement neighborhoods carries no convic- | 
tion of moral wrongdoing. There has never been in the tenements — 
that bone-dry atmosphere that prevails in many American middle- 
class communities. The Italians have been allowed considerable | 
liberties in the matter of the possession of wine for table use. Wine 
and liquor continues to be used generally in religious ceremonies 
both in the house of worship and in family rites. The attitude of 
Catholics and Jews toward the use of ceremonial liquor differs 
from that of the Evangelical-Protestant denominations which, in 
the course of several decades, substituted unfermented grape- | 
juice for wine in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. This religious ~ 
liquor is responsible for an important part of the stiffness against _ 
prohibition in working-class neighborhoods. | 


AILURE to enforce the law among the tenements has created 
widespread cynicism. Liquor is to be had everywhere and © 
everybody knows it. Shops with wine and liquor in gallon jars for 
religious celebrations are open for some time before sacred holi-— 
days. Grapes by the ton are taken into the tenements and the 


.crushed skins fill the garbage-cans to overflowing. Cordial shops 


abound. Stores for the sale of equipment and materials with which 
to brew and distill display their wares. The prosperity of the boot- 
legger is gossiped about from tenement to tenement. The news-_ 
papers reek with liquor crime. Capone’s biography is in every 
tenement bookstore, and the lives and exploits of gangsters are 
pictured in the neighborhood movies. The critical instinct of poor | 
people, and of youth especially, makes the failure of law and ~ 
authority a thing to be enjoyed: “‘It’s-a pleasure to sneer.” 

Bootlegging among the tenements is, for those who live in the 
neighborhood, one of the chief romantic adventures. The places 
where booze is sold are ferreted out as a kind of sport and are soon 
known to most everybody in the vicinity. The periodic raids on 
such places and the taking out of tenement cellars of two and three 
truckloads of casks while the whole neighborhood looks on from 
windows and the street is interpreted, not as an evidence of the 
failure of bootlegging, but of its success. The neighbors are only 
too ready to credit the proprietor with profits even greater than he 
makes. But the result is a conviction that prohibition is a farce. 
“Anybody with money can get drink.” But every last man and 
woman admits there is less desire for the drink than there used to 
be. ‘“Too much trouble”; ‘I get used to going without’; “I’m 
afraid of bad stuff”; “I bought a radio, a car, a set of furniture” 
is the excuse for not drinking as in the past. It will cost the manu- 
facturers and distributors a lot of money to educate the com- 
munity to become booze-minded again. 

The thing that hurts most about the failure of prohibition in the 
tenements is the fact that others are making money out of boot- 
legging. The prosperity of the bootlegger, oecks reduced since 
1930, used to be a constant source of neighborhood moan and 
complaint. The neighbors frankly envied the clothing, the auto- 
mobile, the furniture and the leisure of the bootlegger and his 
family. There has been less envy as the risks of the trade through 
the development of gangs has increased. It is the necessity for 
violence and gun-play that is giving the liquor game a harder 
and harder name in the tenements (Continued on page 237) 
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SUMMER QUARTER 
1933 


TERM A 
June 12—July 20 


TERM B 
July 21—August 31 


A program of practical value to social workers will be 
offered during two summer sessions. Each session 
constitutes a unit but the two sessions may be 
combined. 


Courses in case work, community organization, 
problems of unemployment relief, mental hygiene, 
social philosophy, historical background of public 
welfare are to be included in the program of the two 
terms. 


Two institutes are planned for August; one in public 
welfare which will have as its subject matter the 
organizing of communities for unemployment relief 
in 1933; the other for cottage supervisors and cot- 
tage mothers in child caring institutions. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York, New York 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


OFFERS 


A A course of two summer sessions and one winter 
session leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Science. Opportunities for field experience during 
the winter session are available in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Greystone Park, Hartford, Howard, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, and Wor- 
cester. 


A A summer session of eight weeks for experienced 
social workers with courses in case work, govern- 
ment, medicine, psychology, social psychiatry, and 
sociology. 


A Seminars of two weeks each to a limited number 
of adequately prepared social workers: (1) In the 
application of mental hygiene to present day prob- 
lems in case work with families. (2) In the applica- 
tions of mental hygiene to personnel problems of 
administration and supervision in emergency relief 
agencies. (3) In “intensive attitude therapy.” 


COLLEGE HALL 8 NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Simmons College 
School of Social TAork 


Professional Training in 


Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 
Social Work, Family Welfare, 
Child Welfare, Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


*Address: 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


‘ 


SOCIAL WORK AS A 
PROFESSION 


is becoming increasingly important and recognized. 


Some other professions may be financially more 
remunerative, but none offers greater returns 
in terms of intrinsic interest, social use- 
fulness and stimulating contacts. 


The Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 


offers courses in Family Case Work, Child Care, 
Community Centers and Community Organization. 


Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from $150 to $750 
for each school year are available for especially qualified 
students. 


May First is the last day for filing applications for the 
$500 and $750 fellowships. 


For full information, address 
Dr. M. J. Kanpr, Director 


The For 
Graduate 


School 


Jewish 


Social Work 


71 W. 47th St., New York City 
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IF STUDY "*GAN®HEER YOU. Stak ENG. 


OU have a wide choice — 

English, business, psychol- 
ogy, mathematics, writing, 
languages, economics, and 
many other courses. Columbia 
University offers over two hun- 
dred of them — some practi- 
cal, others cultural, but all 
carefully prepared for study at 


home during your leisure. 


The curriculum offered for 
home study by Columbia Uni- 
versity is being extended con- 
stantly to offer more: people 
valuable educational assistance. 
University training is no longer 
limited to class room work. It 
is specifically directed to, serve 
those who can not come to our 
campus. 


Graduation from grammar 
grades, high school, or college 
is just another term signifying 
the successful completion of 
small parts of your education. 
As long as you live you study 
in one way or another. Some 
people make little effort and 
learn but little, others absorb 
much, acquiring knowledge 
and fresh points of view 
throughout their lives. A con- 
stantly increasing number of 
earnest men and women study 
at home consistently and attain 
results that far more than repay 
the effort. 


%, 
Og) 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 

Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

High School Courses 
History 

Interior Decoration 


Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 

Latin 

Library Service 

Literature 

Machine Design 

Magazine Article Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Music—Harmony 

Personnel 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Health 

Public Speaking 

Real Estate 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Selling 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 


DUCATION pays in so 
many ways that the mere 
announcement that dependable 
university training is available 
to everyone should be sufh- 
cient, yet many postpone 
starting. They are convinced of 
its desirability but delay under- 
taking the work. They realize 
its value but put off the de- 
cision — so long in many in- 
stances that nothing but regret 
remains. 


Through personal corre- 
spondence with interested, 
capable members of our regular 
teaching staff you can master in 
proportion to your effort and 
ability many interesting sub- 
jects that should help you, and 
bring to you pleasure in social 
or business life. 


The fees for Columbia Home 
Study courses are arranged to 
cover the cost of preparing and 
teaching well the subjects that 
are offered. Payment of tuition 
may be spread over a period of 
months if desired. 


If the partial list herewith 
does not include subjects you 
wish, write us without any 
feeling of obligation. Members 
of our staff may be able to sug- 
gest a course or program of 
study that you will enjoy. 


A bulletin showing a com- 
plete list of home study courses 
will be sent upon request. In 
addition to the general Uni- 
versity courses this bulletin 
includes courses that cover 
complete high school and col- 
lege preparatory training. 


Co.tumBIA UNIvERsITY, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 4-33 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 


Name. 


Street and Number 


Occubation 
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(Continued from page the number of 
amateurs. 

The uniting of the well-to-do American stock with foreign-born 
tenement populations to nullify the Amendment has produced the 
_ present situation in the larger cities. Americans buy bootleg liquor, 
and Jews, Italians and other foreigners organize to provide it. 
Therefore, the people who live in tenement areas are confirmed 
in their opinion that the Amendment is maintained by hypocrisy. 
The “‘best’’? Americans are drinking and they know it because they 
provide the liquor. In the past four years I have not found a single 
tenement-bred man or youth who believed that the wealthy had 
any respect for the Eighteenth Amendment, and so long as native 
and successful citizens show no intention of obeying the law more 
recent Citizens see no reason why they should. 

At the end of thirteen years the nation is part dry and part wet. 
Dryness and wetness is in important part a matter of territory. 


234) and _ reducing 


In localities which used to be wet, individuals and families are | 


better off, but the community has suffered. 

During the early years of the Amendment the bootlegger had 
little capital. As time went on certain groups accumulated large 
resources. The United States Treasury found it worth while to 
endeavor to collect taxes from this illegal business. The purveying 
group is more intelligent, more violent and more dangerous than 


were the “fatheads” who ran the liquor business before prohibi- | 


tion. The statisticians and publicists who used to be employed by 
the brewers and distillers to head off adverse legislation, in private 
often expressed their contempt for the inielligence of their employ- 
ers. Robert A. Woods predicted that prohibition would greatly in- 
crease the virulence of crime because criminals would be so much 
more clear-headed and hence dangerous than they were under 
saloon conditions. His prophecy has been amply justified by the 
result. But I question whether the harm worked under prohibition 
by bootlegging is as destructive as that which was produced by the 
saloon. The murders committed upon each other by criminal 
gangs, while bad, need not give us too much concern. The shooting 
of babies and children on the streets in the course of battles for the 
control of liquor territory is revolting in the last degree; but scores 
of children were run over by beer-trucks in the old days, smothered 
to death by drunken mothers and fathers who rolled upon them in 
bed, or frozen to death by exposure to the cold while the mother 
was recovering from a debauch. I have not heard of such “acci- 
dents” for thirteen years. Illicit sale in bottles and in speakeasies 
does not result in wholesale debauching of young girls which was 
commonplace in the old saloons. There should be a careful ac- 
counting of values such as these. 


The Prospect 


HE November elections were interpreted in the tenements as a 

mandate for more booze. Their effects were immediate. Drink- 
ing has become more open. “Dead soldiers’’ are beginning to 
appear in toilets and odd corners of the settlement house after a 
dance. An increase of public drunkenness is evident. A member of 
my staff reports seeing a young woman drunk on Fifth Avenue in 
New York City in the early evening. 

There are four schools of opinion on what the future holds for us. 
Many drys are seeking in every way possible to retain the Amend- 
ment and to stiffen enforcement of the Volstead Act. They would 
apply increased money and man-power to running down and 
punishing violators of the law, especially those “higher up.” + 
Another group which includes wets and drys would abandon both 
the Amendment and the Volstead Act and return to public license 
and private sale of liquor. A third wing of opinion advocates na- 


tional local option by state units, with national protection for dry | 


states against wet activities from wet states. A fourth group sug- 
gests varying forms of national (Continued on page 239) 


_*A consultation on the liquor problem at Atlantic City attended by a representa- 
tive group of drys, issued the following statement of principle on January 9: ‘‘We 
are unreservedly committed to one central objective, namely, to reduce progressively 
the demand for and the consumption of intoxicating liquor. No method of dealing 
with the liquor problem is worthy of support unless it is designed actually to dimin- 
ish the demand for and the consumption of intoxicating liquor. We believe that all 
liquor legislation should be tested by this clear principle. We are open-minded 
toward any method which would conserve and strengthen values already won and 
further reduce the consumption of liquor.” 


Little Poluska has 
never seen a violet! 


Ir’s April. . . but 
not in Tenement Row. 

No—Spring never brightens back alleys. And the most you can 
| do to bring some note of cheeriness into these drab neighborhoods 
is to get more brightness into the homes. 

A little spring cleaning will do that very thing. And when you 
| suggest it, remember that Fels-Naptha Soap will make tenement 
mothers more willing to stick with the job. 

For Fels-Naptha brings extra help that makes washing and cleaning 
easier. It brings two helpers—fine golden soap combined with plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha. Working together, these busy workers get 
things fresh and clean without hard rubbing—even in cool water. 

Write Fels & Co., Phila., Pa., for a sample bar, mentioning the 
| Survey Graphic. 


. somewhere violets are blooming . . 


| 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


“Modern Home Equipment” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an average- 
sized home. It is invaluable, alike to new and 
to experienced housekeepers — already in its 
eleventh edition. It considers in turn the kitchen, 
pantry, dining room, general cleaning equip- 


ment and the laundry, and gives the price of each 
article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speaches, 
© debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR’S RESEARCH 
© BurREAU, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SPEAKERS 


SNECKLES OF MOWBREY STREET 
By Grove Wilson 
Written for the Big Brother Movement 


“A powerful story, written with a strong hand and sympa- 


thetic understanding of the fearful handicaps of the under- 
privileged boy.’’ — Colonel E. K. Coulter, Managing Director 
| || of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


Published by 


THE BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT, INC. 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Gra. 5-1204 $2.00 per copy 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


OF TRAYV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director, Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Child Welfare 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE — Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, To improve 
child labor legislation; to conduct investigation 
in local communities; to advise on administra- 
tion; to furnish information. Annual membership, 
$2, $5, $10, $25 and $100 includes monthly 
publication, ‘‘The American Child.” 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 
CHESTS AND COUNCILS— 

1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 

RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Home Economics 


+ 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION — Alice L. Edwards, Executive 
Secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Organized for betterment of conditions on 
home, school, institution and community. Pub- 
lishes monthly Journal of Home Economics; 
office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.; of Business Manager, 101 East 20th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC. — Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming or- 
ganizations. President, Austin A. Hayden, M.D., 
Chicago; Executive Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 
1537-35th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex edu- 
cation, to combat prostitution and sex delin- 
quency; to aid public authorities in the campaign 
against the venereal diseases; to advise in 
organization of state and local social-hygiene 
programs. Annual membership dues $2.00 in- 
cluding monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, Secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
pales (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 

ass. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be adver- 
tised to advantage in the Pamphlets and Periodicals 
column of Survey Graphic and Midmonthly. 
RATES: — 75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions 


National Conference 


Nene CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


ORK — Frank J. Bruno, President, St. 
Louis; Howard R. Knight, Secretary; 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixtieth annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Detroit, June 11-17, 1933. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Joseph Lee, President; H. S, Braucher, Sec- 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play are all means to this end. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS—105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to ‘carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 

Students, Anne Seesholtz 
Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL BOARD: OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Miss 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. This organization 
maintains a staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 local 
Y.W.C.A.’s in the United States with indus- 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American 
secretaries at) work in 35 centers in 12 countries 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


Taking a Trip? 


Write Survey Graphic Travel Depart- 
ment for suggestions. We need to know 
but three things — 


WHERE—WHEN AND HOW MUCH 
Travel Department—Survey Graphic 


? 


Is your 
organization 
listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not — 

why not? 
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TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 
first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, four years’ experi- 
ence, boys’ organization, desires new connection 
offering larger opportunity for development. 7113 
SURVEY. 


IS THERE AN ORGANIZATION with an opening 
fora young man who has prepared himself for work in 
the social-religious field (A.B., B.D.)? Social work 
experience and executive ability. 7114 SuRVEY. 


REGISTERED NURSE — engaged in social service 
and welfare work desires change, also Public Health 
training and experience. References. 7118 SURVEY. 


MAN with twenty years experience executive capac- 
ity now employed available for new opening where 
experience and leadership are essential. 7119 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN (Thirty-four), nine years’ experi- 
ence in administrative and supervisory capacity, family 
case-working agency having rural and urban field, de- 
sires new connection. Good references. 7120 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER —trained and experienced in 
organization and supervision of city settlement and 
rural group work — boys’ and girls’. Can qualify as 
social investigator. Private medical clinic experience 
also. 7121 SuRVEY. 


OPPORTUNITY 


MAILING LISTS 


9,000 KNOWN GIVERS 


from names of Boston Relief Campaign and Provi- 
dence Community Chest, — with present addresses 
added. Folio form, amount of each gift shown. Special 
offer, $75 check with order. Act quickly. Get the facts. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


for your National Agency obtain- 
able at less expense from some of the 
32,000 wealthy, cultured New Eng- 


landers — painstakingly compiled by 
us, —than by trying to duplicate our 
work. Rates reduced. Get the facts. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The World Crisis. Problems confronting you. 15 
coe postpaid. Stephen Kisel, 1109 First Avenue, 


PERIODICALS 


Research projects in social sciences, psychology, phi- 
losophy and publish results. Write Dean, School of 
Human Relations, 114 Remsen Street, Brooklyn. 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS 


EAST 78TH ST. 


YOU CAN LIVE 
Comfortably and 
economically in the 
EAST RIVER HOMES. 


Steam heated, fireproof, over- 
looking John Jay Park and 
East River. 


4 rooms, unfurnished, $11 
per week. Also three rooms 
and five rooms. 


CITY & suBUKBAN is Conds co. 
511 East 78th S 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


HOUSE FOR SALE 


Attractive eight room modern house, owner built, 
near Nyack and Interstate Park — 550 feet elevation 
— view of Hudson. Acre of ground. Adjoining land 
available. Quiet and seclusion with accessibility to 
City. O. A. Nilsson, Grand View, Nyack, New York. 


FOR RENT 


SIMPLY FURNISHED CABIN — suitable for two 
persons — running water. In pine woods. For season 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. National. Non-profit 
making, 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
18 East 41st STREET, NEw YorK 
Lexington 2-6677 

We are interested in placing those who have 
a professional attitude towards their work. 
Executive secretaries, stenographers, case 
workers, hospital social service workers, settle- 
ment directors; research, immigration, psychi- 
atric, personnel workers and others. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
SOE ITUNES 


Quick Seavice Lerree Company 


CORPORA 


5 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~- 9655 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


Tel. BUtterfield 8- 6900 


(Continued from page 237) and state control of the manufacture 
and sale of liquor. 

It remains to be seen whether the dry forces can preserve the 
Amendment and the Volstead Act in the coming struggle which will 
go on in the state conventions. Failing retention of the Amend- 
ment, certain very experienced persons, some of them drys, suggest 
letting the wets run things their own way. They predict that condi- 
tions will become so unbearable that the country will gladly restore 
the Eighteenth Amendment in not more than a decade. When a 
prohibition amendment is again passed it may be expected to have 
a life of from twenty-five to fifty years before it once more breaks 
down. After two or three such swings of the pendulum the inherent 
value of treating alcohol as a dangerous drug will have been 
demonstrated, and avoidance of alcohol will be looked upon as a 
matter of morals. This view may be called education by trial and 
error, and has much to commend it if we forget its wake of social 
waste and misery. It was the process by which the “native” popu- 
lation educated itself. 

The saloon and the liquor industry were outlawed in 1920 be- 
cause they had lost all pretense to respectability and social respon- 
sibility. The manufacturers and dispensers of “‘booze”” had come to 
be looked down upon. In my youth to refer to a boy’s father as a 
“saloon-keeper’’ was resented as one of the foulest insults. The 


or by month. Southern Vermont. 7111 SuRVEy. 


present efforts of newspaper and magazine writers to give the 
purveyors of liquor a perfumed bath, as it were, comes off poorly. 
The moral sentiment even of the drinking part of the nation, as a 
whole, still looks down upon the man who deals in alcohol, and 
profits by the harm he inflicts. The Eighteenth Amendment “‘out- 
lawed” the liquor business. It is to be hoped that the nation will 
never again legalize it as a “‘business” to be carried on by citizens. 
The public sale of alcohol, if it returns, must be carried on under 
conditions of control. For the government to license a business 
whose main action is to bring about the degradation of the citizens 
and which forces it to build jails and medical institutions to care for 
the wreckage created, is surely a strange condition. 

The proposal to get a large public revenue from the sale of liquor 
needs to be reexamined with very cool heads. If high revenue 
taxes are placed on the sale of liquor by states and the nation, what 
reason is there to suppose that the thoroughly organized boot- 
legging industry will be much affected? The contrary will be the 
case. Bootlegging will be given a new lease of life. High license has 
always encouraged illicit manufacture and sale. Under license, 
blind pigs and kitchen barrooms were more frequent in tenement 
neighborhoods than speakeasies are under prohibition. Our ex- 
perience under prohibition has demonstrated that even worse than 
the consumption of drink itself are the by-products which follow 
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Index to Advertisers 


April, 1933 


GENERAL 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Fels & Company 

Lewis & Conger 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


HOTELS AND TRAVEL 


B. F. Allen 

American Express Company 
Bureau of University Travel 
Colton Manor 

Friendship Tours.......... 
Hotels Statler 


EDUCATIONAL 


Author's Research Bureau 
Richard Burton Schools, Inc 
Columbia University Home Study Department 


Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America. ... 


Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 
New York School of Social Work 


Simmons College School of Social Work 
Smith College School for Social Work 


University of Chicago School of Social Service Admin......... 


PUBLISHERS 


D. Appleton & Company 

Big Brother Movement, Inc 
Books in Brief 

Century Company 

Columbia Univ. Press 
Doubleday, Doran & Company 
Falstaff Press 

Henry Holt & Company 
Modern Publications 


Situations Wanted 


Employment Agencies 
Joint Vocational Service 
Gertrude R. Stein 


Printing, Multigraphing, Typewriting, etc. 
Quick Service Letter Co., Inc. 


Mailing Lists 
Opportunity 


Pamphiletaiee Penlodicalsvaacehve os © .'ss.0 «sand ee ei eae eee 


Unfurnished Apartments 


jaime 


3 


upon the debauchery which is promoted by commercial interests 
to increase private gains. 

No class of persons, owners of saloons, barkeepers, depositories, 
manufacturers, bottlers, should be permitted to make a profit 


through the sale of alcohol. Profit demands advertising, whipping | 


up of demand and progressive deterioration of individuals. A prop- 
aganda in favor of drunkenness should not be tolerated. It should” 
continue to be illegal to advertise the sale of liquor in any 
paper, or to distribute such advertising by mail or hand. It should_ 
be made to the advantage of barkeepers to sell non- ~alcoholieg 
beverages. 

It was certainly one of the iniquities of our legal system beforel : 
1920 that drunkards were able to go on indefinitely causing their 
families the most acute suffering and want, and forcing the com-= | 
munity through its private charitable associations and the public — 
poor boards to care for their dependents. Women have learned — 
something during the decade. There will be more husbands with - 
cracked fea more separations and more divorces when liquor — 
returns. And older sons will slug their “‘Dad.” We shall see a_ 
SoA crop of ‘‘Playboys of the Western World.” There will be a 
new “unwritten law” that sons may deal harshly with drunken 
fathers who attempt to beat their wives. I suspect that drunken ~ 
automobilists will be shot on the streets by outraged parents and 
neighbors. Some system of controlling persons who drink to excess 
must be devised and of reaching the individuals who supply 
liquor to known inebriates. 

Temperance education must be revived. Some of the school 
texts about the effects of alcohol on the body and mind that found 
vogue in the old days may have been shaky on their physiology, but 
nonetheless their teaching made boys and girls aware of the fact 


that alcohol is a poison. With the passing of the Eighteenth Amend- ~ 


ment this education for temperance was reduced or discontinued. 

That was the chief mistake of the prohibition movement. A new, 
campaign of more scientific education dealing with the effects of 
alcohol is called for. Such education must be well within the facts, 
but it should be sharp as a sword in pointing out what the facts 
are. The schools, churches, press, moving pictures and radio 
should be used to spread the story. Total abstinence as an act of 
free will on the part of those willing to abstain should be encour- 
aged. 


ost settlement workers believe that if the Volstead Law or 
M the Amendment are to be changed it is critically necessary 
that the motive of private profit should not be allowed to become a 
factor in the marketing of liquor. The worst evil of the saloon lay 
in the fact that it was a matter of self-interest to the saloon-keeper 
to get as much money out of a drinker asthe could, regardless of 
what happened to his victim. The liquor interests saw prohibition 
coming for years and were urged by their own protective associa- 
tions to restrain their anti-social activities, but they couldn’t and 
wouldn’t. The bootlegger in his turn took over the essential motive 
of the saloon-keeper, i.e., to make a profit out of anybody that he 
could reach. But instead of debauching the common laborer, his 
wife and children, and the social life of the tenement neighbor- 
hood, the bootlegger debauched government officials, the police, 
industry and the more well-to-do elements of the community. The 
key to the situation is that whenever a separate class grows up 
which is permitted by law or through custom solely for their 
private profit to prey upon other individuals the result spells 
degradation. 

A permanent national representative commission to study the 
social aspects of the liquor problem is called for. Wets and drys of 
all shades of opinion should get together to discuss what values 
have actually been attained through prohibition; what forms of 
local and interstate social control are required; and what the atti- 
tude of government shall be in the matter of participating actively 
in the sale of liquor through licenses, taxes and management of the 
business itself. The first report of the New York State Commission 
on Alcoholic Beverage Control Legislation, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Lehman, is a notable and farsighted document, which may 


well be taken as a basis for regulatory legislation if and when liquor 
shall be legally sold. 
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F YOUR child has never been brought 

into close contact with anyone who has 
tuberculosis, you can count yourself lucky 
because boys and girls are more susceptible 
to the disease than grown people. Most 
children who pick up tuberculosis germs get 
them from someone who has an active al- 
though often an unrecognized case of the 
disease. 


Whenever a child is found to be infected, 
there should be an immediate search for the 
source of the infection. A child may be in 


daily association with an older person who - 


is entirely unaware of the fact that he or 
she has tuberculosis which can be trans- 
mitted to others. The condition is probably 
thought to be chronic asthma or bronchitis. 


However, why guess about possible in- 
fection? You can almost always find out 
by the simple tuberculin test whether or 
not your child has picked up any germs of 
tuberculosis. : 


If he has become infected, you will surely 


want to take the next step—have an X-ray « 


MSS ROWS ey TU 


examination to learn whether or not any 
harm has been done or is being done. Even 
though the germs are lying dormant, an 
infected child ought to be under medical 
care and carefully watched. 


Many tuberculosis experts are of the opin- 
ion that the majority of the active cases of 
tuberculosis in adult life are eet or largely 
traceable to infection in childh 


Despite all the progress that has been made 
in fighting the disease, it still causes more 
deaths and more invalidism between the 
ages of fifteen and forty-five than any other 
disease. Be on guard. Use all the help 
afforded by science to protect your children. 


If detected in its earliest form, most cases 
of tuberculosis can easily be controlled and 
arrested. But if cases are permitted to de- 


==: velop to the point where the familiar first 
#. signs appear—loss of weight, lack of ap- 


petite, indigestion, fatigue and a persistent 
cough — there comes a long battle which 


EF can be won only with expert medical care, 


proper food and rest. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1933 M.LI.coO. 


RUMPORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


arrest 


TO CHEER UP A 


HOMESICK BRIDE 


The young Queen yearned for the mountains 
of her native Persia, so the devoted Nebuch- 
adrezzar built her an artificial mountain. A 
reservoir on the summit, 300 feet up, supplied 
water for irrigation and fountains. A broad, 
surrounding canal lent 

coolness to the air. 

Under the vaulted 

arches the King 

and Queen had 

superb apart- aft 

ments. : 


horses. 


< You Will Thrill to This Revelation 
lof Man’s Most Amazing Works— 


‘Wonders of the Past 


4SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES—2400 PAGES } 


ERE are the most exciting books of discovery ever 
written —a whole library of marvels — stories too 
wonderful to believe if the pictures didn’t confirm them! 
““Wonders of the Past”’ brings you the greatest achievements 
of mankind — wondrous feats of ancient science and art and 
engineering that rival and surpass the achievements of our 
own times. These fascinating true stories and authentic 
pictures take you back to the splendors of Imperial Rome, 
from Nero’s Golden House and the Crowded Forum to the 
wicked pleasure-city of Pompeii; to the Maya pyramids in 
Yucatan and the pyramids of Egypt; to the Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings where Tutankhamen’s treasure was found; to Pagan, 
City of Ten Thousand Temples; to Syracuse, ancient Europe’s 
finest city; to Jerusalem, under Herod the Great. 


Through the magic of narrative and picture we see the people of ancient cities in 
everyday life, watch their artists and engineers at work. We go behind the scenes 
and learn the fascination of forgotten sciences and arts and crafts, rediscover 
mighty Kingdoms and lost dynasties, see how human passions furnished the 
motives for civilization’s most extraordinary achievements. These books give 
you education, travel and absorbing entertainment all in one. 


Over 600 pages in each of a 
these four sumpiuous vol- 
mes and thrills on every 
Page. Actual page size Ae 
@ 10% inches, each book 
134 inches thick. 


Read How These Statues Were Found — Who Made Them —and What They 
Meant! A Thousand Other Marvels Await You in WONDERS OF THE PAST! 


WHOSE HORSES 
ARE THESE? 


Sculptured, probably, for Alexander the 
Great, these beautiful bronze beasts have 
been moved to Rome, to Byzantium, to 
Paris, to Venice. During the World War 
they were hidden underground. Many 
superb pieces of sculpture have been pre- 
served as miraculously as these oft-stolen 


BUILT TO 
CONTAIN 
8 HAIRS 


Two visitors from 
Rangoon asked 
Buddha for souve- 
nirs. He obligingly 
pulled eight hairs 
out of his head 

for them. Now 
look at the 
shrine the visi- 

tors and their 


built to contain his | 
eight hairs! The 
lower part is over- — 
laid with gold plates — 
34-inch thick. The 
whole thing tow- © 

ers up nearly 
600 feet. 


1500 GORGEOUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
Do You Know That— 


— a Spanish-Roman bridge after 1,800 years under 400,000,000 pai 
of feet still has its original pavement intact? 
— Egyptian inscriptions might still be a mys but for Napoleon's 
invasion of Egypt and the chance finding of the Rosetta Stone? 
— The Chinese Emperor who built the Great Wall and employed every 
third able-bodied man in his kingdom on its 1,500 miles, also burned 
all the books of classical Chinese literature? 

- Ancient Troy was not a myth? It has been found, built on the ain: 
of six earlier cities, one on top of the other, with two later ones piled 
on top of it. 

— a lighthouse 400 feet high, visible 27 miles out at sea, was erected at a cost o 
$1,000,000 two thousand years ago at Alexandria? 


aaa are only a few of the astounding true stories told in ‘“‘Wonders of the 
‘ast.’” 


The Most Lavishly Illustrated 
Work Ever Published 


These volumes are a feast for the eye. There are 1,500 beautiful illustration 
including 100 full-page and double-page plates in color. It cost millions of <r 
to collect the material for these illustrations. 100,000 miles of arduous travel a 
years of patient labor by experts went into the making of this work. 

The stories are exciting but accurate, scientific but without technicalities. 
Here is your opportunity to acquaint yourself and your family with all that ie 
most enduring and worthwhile in civilization. 4 


Save Vy of the Regular Price 


These beautiful books, bound in linen, printed on high-grade paper, 
sell regularly for $20.00. But we have a limited supply of these sets 
which we are offering for a short time for only $11.70 —in easy 
monthly payments — a saving of nearly 50%! ; 


FREE FOR A WEEK’S EXAMINATION 


ee 8 ES Se ee ee ne 


A 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 504 
50 West 47th Street, New York. 


I 

I 

! Reserve for me one set of WONDERS OF THE PAST, in 4 
i volumes. Notify me — the books are ready and I will send 
you $1 as a deposit. Ship the set with all carriage ner 
| prepaid. If I return them after a week’s examination, my ae 

is to be refunded at once. If I keep them you will a t it ae 
| first payment and bill me at the rate of $2.00 per month until 
the total of only $11.70 is paid. (Cash price $11.40.) 

I 

I 

| 
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